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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HE response to our last issue has been interesting. Several core- 

spondents—and the Times Educational Supplement—welcomed 

our attempt to substitute reasonable figures of expenditure on 
adult education for the casual assumptions of ‘Many Millions’. 
‘Education quoted extensively in a recent leader from Mr Morris’s 
article, ‘Is Adult Education a Luxury? ’ and approved his conclusion 
that it is not. Entering, as it were, the quiet season it is as yet difficult 
to gather up the scattered threads of local policies and to see whether 
we are faced with a large measure of curtailment of support and 
service next winter or not. Quite certainly the individual student and 
group member will be asked to put his hand deeper into his personal 
pocket to ease the strain on the collective purse and equally certainly 
the plans for extension of service, improvement of accommodation 
and teaching standards which are almost ironically re-stated in the 
new report of the Scottish Advisory Council, are farther off than ever. 
We hope that Mr Kaim-Caudle’s review of this important report will 
induce a large number of our readers to study it carefully. Its central 
themes are closely parallel to the arguments advanced by three of our 
contributors this quarter—the need for unity of purpose in different 
aspects of further education whilst recognizing the differential abilities 
and aspirations of human beings and the possibilities of reinterpret- 
ing traditional methods and approaches without losing sight of the 
essential purposes they serve. It is surely encouraging that Mr 
Hunter’s general analysis should be iilustrated in some of its most 
important points by the comments of such differently placed and 
widely experienced practitioners as Dr Venables and Dr Chester. We 
submit these articles with confidence as a further contribution to the 
argument for adult education from necessity which must clearly be 
the most important task of this journal in the present situation. 
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4 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Whether by accident or design, the appearance of a new and 
revised edition of Equality* could scarcely be more timely. The skill 
with which argument is marshalled and the generous indignation 
laced with irony, have the tonic quality that one remembers so well 
from earlier readings. The revered position that Dr Tawney holds in 
the minds of so many students and workers in adult education is easy 
to understand as one turns the pages. Where have our ‘ essential pur- 
poses’ been better stated than in a paragraph such as this: ‘ Social 
well-being does not only depend upon intelligent leadership ; it also 
depends upon cohesion and solidarity. It implies the existence, not 
merely of opportunities to ascend, but of a high level of general 
culture, and a strong sense of common interests, and the diffusion 
throughout society of a conviction that civilization is not the business 
of an élite alone, but a common enterprise which is the concern of 
all. And individual happiness does not only require that men should 
be free to rise to new positions of comfort and distinction ; it also 
requires that they should be able to lead a life of dignity and culture, 
whether they rise or not, and that, whatever their position on the 
economic scale may be, it shall be such as is fit to be occupied by men.’ 

Whether or not we share the author’s explicit faith in the logic and 
practicability of a socialist solution, we are surely compelled to 
re-examine with scrupulous care the full implications of ‘ economy’ 
in educational expenditure. We have to make a sharp distinction 
between those economies that are dictated by absolute shortage of 
materials and manpower and those that spring from refusal of the 
abatement of privilege however demonstrably pernicious the effects 
of its maintenance may be. ‘ The Religion of Inequality ’ accounts 
indeed for some of the peculiar difficulties of our work ; it under- 
lines the extreme importance of approaching men and women through 
those agencies that they accept as their own creations, however 
inadequately they support them in daily practice, as Dr Chester 
suggests. England, writes Dr Tawney, ‘is still unique in the degree 
to which, not only her urban, but her rural population consists of 
wage-earners. . . To a greater extent than is true of any other nation 
her happiness, her efficiency, her culture and civilization, depend 
upon the condition of the wage-earning population.’ He sums up in 
a phrase the legacy which has made the easy growth of joint action 
even in the public sector so disappointing, when he says: ‘ The 


* Equality. Fourth revised edition with a new chapter by R. H. Tawney. Allen & 
Unwin, 15s. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 5 


phenomenon which provokes exasperation, in short, is not power and 
inequality, but capricious inequality and an irresponsible power.’ It 
is a matter for modest thanksgiving that more than a few industrial 
managements give evidence of having recognized the force of this 
contention by the support they are now affording to educational 
effort in residential colleges and elsewhere. 


* * * * * 


The unromantic spirit is apt to scoff at the habit of selecting the 
passage of a certain number of years as an occasion for congratulation 
and celebration. This reflection is prompted by entry into our twenty- 
fifth year of publication, and despite the unromantic among us‘ we 
hope that the next issue will find some ways of commemorating the 
first half-yearly number of The Fournal of Adult Education which 
was published in September 1927. 

Of the eminent contributors with whose aid J. Dover Wilson and 
A. E. Heath entered on their editorial task, a refreshing number are 
still in active service. The memory of others—Lord Haldane, 
Professor Laski, Miss Hadow, Professor Cavenagh—is still green 
amongst us. Although we no longer use the full title, the tradition 
of The Fournal is still very much alive amongst our readership. 
Those who produce it will be well content if, over the years ahead, 
they can retain the willing and indeed generous co-operation which 
their predecessors have enjoyed from so many who have made notable 
contributions to the work of adult education. 


* * * * * 


The task of the Institute is largely, in Leonard Barnes’s terms, to 
‘facilitate’ rather than to ‘inculcate’. There are matters on which 
the Institute Council can itself best mobilize resources for a sustained 
inquiry and it has now under discussion the possibility of such a piece 
of work in co-operation with representatives of the technical side of 
further education. More characteristic is the co-operation it can offer 
to groups or individuals who are themselves willing to shoulder the 
main part of a particular job. The Bibliography of Adult Education, 
now in the press, and the annual Handlists which will supplement 
it, are excellent examples. The Universities’ Council for Adult Educa- 
tion supplied the initiative and the responsible personnel in Mr Kelly 
and Professor Waller. They have been able to draw usefully on 
material and information in the possession of the Institute and finally 
to obtain its sponsorship and finance for publication. 


6 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


More recently, staff and ex-students at Ruskin have expressed 
interest in the further development of material originally collected for 
a continuation of Learn and Live. Mr W. E. Williams had brought 
this work to an advanced stage when it was interrupted by the war, 
and if the threads can now be picked up and new information 
gathered, there will be a basis for an important comparative study of 
student attitudes at different dates. 

The Institute has also been asked recently to give its endorsement 
to the production of a survey of British trusts and foundations having 
educational purposes. The intending author, Mr G. W. Keeling, will 
be very glad to receive information about local trusts and anyone who 
can help in this useful work is asked to write to him at 2 Ruskin 
Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb, London, N.W.11. 


* * * * * 


The Institute’s Conference will be held this year at Cambridge, 
from September 19th to September 22nd. Provisional programmes 
were sent to members in April. If any have failed to reach their 
destination, the office will be glad to send duplicates on request. 

It seems probable that owing to changed plans Dr Bodet will be 
represented at the Conference by the Deputy Director, Dr John 
Taylor. Other arangements are proceeding as outlined in the notice. 
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VOCATION AND CULTURE—A SUGGESTION 
by Guy Hunter 
formerly Warden of Urchfont Manor 


would have been hard to deny that there was something wrong. 

It was not only the somewhat low prestige—poor pay, poor 
accommodation, little public understanding. It was the difficulty in 
starting an expansion of worthwhile humane classes which would 
gather its own momentum. Indeed, this is still true ; which of us has 
not had the feeling of pushing a heavy stone which will not roll? We 
have had successes which are exciting, particularly in a new area or 
with a new tutor ; but so often, after gathering in a new group, we 
seem to have gathered just those few people in the area who are already 
educating themselves, and the colossal efforts to extend the circle 
beyond them brings a deeply disappointing result. I want to suggest 
a reason for this ; and the first step is to examine for a moment the 
great expansion in some fields of adult work which has happened in 
the last five or six years. 

This expansion seems to be taking two main directions—hobby 
or leisure interests and vocational work. The first is seen in the great 
increase in enrolments in evening institutes and further education 
colleges, and in the large number of terminal and sessional groups 
which have started. The second is more varied in nature, and I believe 
even more significant. 

Three new impulses to vocational work can be distinguished. First, 
the form of society which we have been creating involves a very large 
civil-social service, much of it new, and some equally large industrial 
and distributive organizations, private and public. Several educa- 
tional needs result. There are new jobs altogether, such as ‘ Secretary 
of the Hospital Management Committee ’, and staff must be trained 
for them, and trained as adults. Again, the creation of a single 
organization out of a host of private undertakings, as in mining and 
road transport, demands re-education of the staff in quite new atti- 
tudes. More generally, there is a feeling that this further centralization 
of power will land us with a full-blown bureaucracy on our hands if 
those who run it are not given, if need be forcibly, a chance to puzzle 
out the democratic skills of administration. All this involves personal 
contact—conferences and courses. Courses and conferences have 


| ‘OR those who worked in adult education before the war, it 
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8 VOCATION AND CULTURE——A SUGGESTION 


indeed been the order of the day, in hotels, in adult colleges, at 
summer schools, at Watford,* Henley,t or Ashorne Hill.t Not a 
week passes without some kind of administrative residential course, 
and at peak periods probably dozens in the same week. 

Secondly, vocational education in industry has leapt forward. 
Partly from manpower shortage, partly from a real change in outlook, 
many employers have become convinced that to give their personnel 
every chance to develop capacities and broaden understanding is both 
efficient and right. The courses for supervisors have had most of the 
limelight ; but many firms are thinking equally hard about the opera- 
tive, the specialized technician, the office staff. Some groups, such as 
United Steel or Unilever, run their own ‘ college’: some use Henley 
or the adult colleges: some have approached Technical Colleges for 
special vocational courses (for example, British Railways in London 
and the Coal Board in Glasgow). Some are sending men for a term 
to Cheshunt through the YMCA, and this scheme is now extending 
to Durham. Extra-mural departments, for example Sheffield, are 
trying out residential courses for young workers, and on a very wide 
‘humane’ syllabus. For it would be a mistake to think of all this 
work as technical in the old sense. Vocational it is; but often in the 
belief that a foreman’s vocation involves not only intelligence and 
responsibility but a conscious citizenship of his firm, his industry 
and the whole industrial community. 

Thirdly, the new residential colleges have gone far into this field. 
Their central problem, baldly stated, has been to find students from 
Monday to Friday or go bankrupt. The answer is a short one. Some 
employer—industrialist, local authority, government department— 
must be found willing to release staff for a week or fortnight and to 
pay their wages. Naturally, the employer must have at least a general 
say in the subject of the course. In the programmes of these colleges 
are courses for teachers, librarians, foremen, accountants, deputies in 
coalmines, policemen, dairymen, clerks. These are courses by voca- 
tion ; from them many of the colleges make their bread and butter ; 
thanks to them, they are enabled to run week-ends on modern poetry 
or ancient Greece. Some wardens made for them with some educa- 
tional conviction, some from financial necessity, faintly protesting ; 
but almost all have taken this road. 

* British Road Haulage Executive. 


+ Administrative Staff College. 
t British Iron and Stee] Federation. 
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VOCATION AND CULTURE—-A SUGGESTION 9 


Now comes the vital question. Is it legitimate to call all this work 
humane adult education? Is this a real re-marriage of technical and 
humane or it is a subtle degradation, a surrender to the world of 
utility, the factory state, the complete dominance of technologist and 
bureaucrat? This is no bogus question. Some at least of the founders 
of residential colleges saw in them a means to counter-balance the 
utilitarian trend, pictured them as a beacon of humane philosophy, 
the liberal arts, and the graces of living in the darkening evening of 
modern technical barbarism. Yet you may go to some eighteenth 
century house and park, created in a time often described as England’s 
peak of civilization, and find, in the lecture room, a discussion. of 
time-and-motion study. 

If hobbies, short informal courses, vocational work, are to form the 
main type of expansion, something more than expediency is needed 
as justification. The implied contrast is with a thorough, scholarly 
course in a humane subject, and to answer the question demands a 
very close analysis of the ideal of humane adult education, in its 
origins and in its application. 


TECHNICAL AND HUMANE 
In the last three centuries the concept of a full education has been 
subjected to the need for two major adjustments—to the rise of 
science and to the growth of democracy. 

If we take the foundation of the Royal Society as the moment when 
science was making a really strong impact on a wide group of 
educated men, we are struck at once by their full realization that the 
whole of philosophy and education would have to be turned upside 
down. Dryden and Pope were under no illusions ; they grasped that 
a new system of humane thought had arrived and that science in 
future must be in the very heart of the humanities, affecting theology, 
philosophy, history, language, and even the future of poetry. But it 
is not from the Royal Society that the concept of humane education, 
as it has affected us chiefly, was drawn, but from the Universities. The 
Universities of the eighteenth century were not in their heyday. They 
were dominated by the Faculty of Arts, and they had for centuries 
been giving what was (be it noted) in many ways a vocational educa- 
tion. For the statesman or the churchman, almost the only equipment 
and guide for conduct was the record of the great civilizations of 
classical antiquity, accessible only through mastery of Latin or Greek. 
A classical education was, in fact, virtually the only form of education 
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VOCATION 


which could be given, with mathematics as a recognized associate 
hallowed by Plato and Pythagoras. The Arts Faculties survived the 
eighteenth century without losing their domination and without 
admitting science inside their own system of thought. By the nine- 
teenth century, as the Universities gathered strength again, science 
was already exhibiting vaguely distressing characteristics. In the first 
place, growing more and more detailed and complex, it seemed to 
be dealing chiefly with objects, forces and techniques rather than the 
problems of human life. In the second place, it was directly useful 
for making money, and was so used by the new industrial class with 
whom the scholar found little in common. Certainly, there were 
scientists, such as Huxley and Darwin, who were fulfilling Dryden’s 
vision. But they seemed to the Arts man somehow to have barged 
into the humanities by a side door, and their existence did little to 
enhance the prestige of, say, chemistry at Oxford. The natural 
reaction was, if anything, to emphasize the non-vocational character 
of the classics, and its literary specialism. To polish Horatian Alcaics 
became perhaps more important than to see how the content of 
Thucydides could be applied to modern problems of society. The 
Faculty began to think of itself as the guardian of ‘culture’ and to 
define culture as a special group of subjects which could not find a 
direct utilitarian outlet. 

The transitional stage is fairly clearly shown in the attitudes of 
adult education from 1850 onwards. The disruption of the traditional 
social system by the industrial revolution, combined with a vast growth 
of population, demanded urgently some special effort at educating 
not only children but the uprooted adults. All educational needs had 
to be met, and in the Mechanics Institute or Working Men’s College 
basic reading and writing, vocational education for artisans, know- 
ledge for its own sake, and hobbies and recreation, all met under one 
roof. At this stage, science and vocation had perhaps the chief place. 
We find in the Nottingham Institute in 1839 courses on physiology, 
astronomy, music, poetry, silk manufacture, railways, printing, 
pottery, phonography and individual talks on blindfold chess, the 
Sources of the Nile, the Life and Death of Socrates and the Progress 
of Society (by Sir Robert Peel). Later, in Manchester, Marshall’s 
biology and the special courses for teachers kept the scientific and 
vocational element right to the fore. But it was not to last. Workmen 
began to desert the Institute because the science went over their heads ; 
and fairly soon all the technical work found its way to evening classes 
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VOCATION AND CULTURE—A SUGGESTION II 


and moreover was carried out at the adolescent stage. In fact, in view 
of the university mind, it was illiberal, and was kicked downstairs. 
It was only because adult hobbies also found a home in the evening 
institute that the institutes retained a foot in adult education at all. 

Meanwhile, the Arts view of humane education was gradually 
winning the day. It was not, of course, wedded to the narrowest view 
of knowledge for its own sake. On the contrary, nineteenth century 
Oxford was increasingly proud of a tradition of producing high civil 
servants and colonial governors, and a most important adaptation of 
this ideal was found in offering a similar training for working men 
who were to become Trade Union leaders, councillors, M.P.s. Oxford 
and Working Class Education states this repeatedly, anc it is clear 
that the Tutorial Class was devised as a preparatory training for the 
Oxford tradition. This development chimed with the growing belief 
in working class emancipation through education and gave the WEA 
and extra-mural movements the great send-off which resulted in the 
main achievements of adult education in this century. But it is impor- 
tant to note that the University outlook prevailed. Courses were to be 
scholarly, with wide reading and weekly essays. It was the prescrip- 
tion for the undergraduate scholar. 

Thus, by the inter-war period, there had been an almost complete 
segregation of technical and humane education in the adult field, the 
technical being degraded in prestige, the humane wafted to some- 
what lofty heights either as a ‘ pure’ study of, say, Milton, or as a 
training in social citizenship through academic study of economics 
or political theory. Very little natural science was done, since it was 
felt to be either utilitarian or mainly factual, without philosophic or 
political implications. 

There have been the most distinguished critics of this situation and 
particularly of the vocational-humane divorce. A. N. Whitehead : 
‘The antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is 
fallacious.’ Sir Fred Clarke : ‘ An adequate philosophy will transcend 
the popular distinction between the cultural and the vocational.’ Lord 
Eustace Percy, Sir A. M. Carr Saunders—and so the list could 
continue. Their warnings seem to me to be borne out in our own 
experience. For as the motive of social emancipation has weakened 
(through success) and as the number of university-worthy workers 
available to adult classes has,declined (because many of them now go 
straight to the University), so it has become harder and harder to fill 
the three-vear tutorial on a strictly humane subject. The exclusion of 
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vocational work, and the neglect of the predominantly scientific 
interests of the age has excluded the great majority of possible 
students. We should not be deluded by the actual increase in numbers. 
Applying five or six times the resources to a population which is 
getting a full schooling, it would indeed be amazing if we had no 
progress at all. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ELITE CULTURE 

The radical error in the vocational-humane distinction lies first in 
the failure to see the full range of human values (‘ the humanities’) 
within the life itself of the working man, and secondly in the failure 
to analyse what is the relationship between the intellectual culture of 
the élite and this working life. It has been expressed in various ways 
by Whitehead and more recently by Sir Fred Clarke,* but perhaps 
most sharply by T. S. Eliot in Notes towards the Definition of Culture. 
The first failure can in part be laid at Plato’s door, but it permeates 
classical antiquity ; for, as Whitehead says, the Greeks ‘had that 
perverted sense of values which is the nemesis of slave owning ’. To 
deny to the work of weaver or fitter the same totality of values as is 
accorded to that of the philosophers is to countenance slavery. It has 
been easy for us to do, living as we do in an age which has been 
unable to redeem work from spiritual degradation. 

But even if we do not, the problem of the transmission of élite 
culture remains. I am using the world ‘ culture’ here as far as possible 
in Mr Eliot’s sense—the anthropological sense, which includes horse 
racing, table manners, ‘ The Criterion’ and Billy Bunter. Within 
this totality there is a special group—the intellectuals and men of 
taste, who specifically handle art, literature, history, etc., in their 
developed forms, and this section can be called élite culture. Mr Eliot 
believes that it is mistaken and impracticable to attempt to transmit 
this particular commodity to society at large. It is interesting to 
remember that, some centuries ago, no one would have thought it 
desirable even to try. In a hierarchical society, the ploughman has a 
value as high as the intellectual, but his value is in his life rather than 
in any literate culture. The problem of adapting education to a 
democracy—which I mentioned without pursuing—is to decide 
whether the attempt condemned by Mr Eliot must none the less be 
made. Are we to decide that Milton or James Joyce is not for the 
tinsmith, or are we both to persuade him to listen and make it 

* Freedom ir the Educative Society. (London University Press.) 
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intelligible to him? is democratic culture élite culture writ large? 
Certainly some of our efforts seem only to justify Mr Eliot. The 
situation is expressed pointedly by Simone Weil : * 

‘The second obstacle to working class culture is that to the 
workman’s social condition, as to any other, there corresponds a 
certain particular disposition of feeling. Consequently there is 
something outlandish about what has been elaborated by other 
people and for other people.’ 

Outlandish seems to me the word, as I think of lectures denouncing 
the proscenium arch, lectures on ‘ Ulysses’, lectures on Richardson 
and the, rise of the novel. For it is not only a question of obscure 
modern poetry or abstract modern art. It is a question of Milton’s 
Ode to the Nativity with its tremendous background of classical 
mythology, and above all, as Miss Weil says, a question of disposition 
of feeling. Take, for example, the peculiar autumnal feeling of dis- 
integration felt by intellectuals in the late 20’s and 30’s and expressed 
in The Waste Land. This would seem utterly strange—outlandish is 
still the best word—to an average working-class audience. For to 
them the middle 30’s were a time of hope and excitement—growing 
signs of the Welfare State, emancipation of women, international 
idealism, hopes of a Labour Government with real power—they were 
the February days before spring. Auden and the Red poets were as 
far off the mark as Eliot and despair. 

None the less, it is clear that the problem of transmission cannot be 
shirked. For one thing, the ideas of the intellectuals do in fact seep 
down through society, in over-simplified and distorted forms, but 
with a curious rough and ready veracity. The cynicism and debunking 
of Aldous Huxley in the 20’s, even the far-off influences of Darwin 
and Freud, eventually reach the young shop assistant or the lorry 
driver and they are thrown back in the face of the intellectuals in 
the kind of cynicism revealed by Lavers and Rowntree or Professor 
Zweig. Press, radio, popular novels, films on schizophrenia, finally 
even the ‘penny dreadfuls’ pass along psychology, popular science, 
criticisms of religion, electronic brains and mechanical tortoises, 
whether the educationists like it or not. It is surely their responsibility 
to attempt a more coherent transmission, and to correct the balance. 

How then is this to be done? I am suggesting that we must take 
much more seriously what we sometimes say—that we must approach 
people through their primary interests ; and in the case of the great 

* The Need for Roots. (Routledge and Kegan Paul.) 
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majority of people a primary interest is in fact their job, their actual 
social positioning, ‘their real conditions of life and relations with 
their kind’ as the Communist Manifesto aptly put it in 1848. For 
example, the first citizenship outside the home is the citizenship of 
factory or office: yet so often (in ABCA, BCA and elsewhere) we 
have started from local government, or democracy, or UNO. The first 
‘humanity ’ outside the family is in industrial relationships—that 
complex world of authority and obedience, loyalties, rights and 
obligations, ambitions, forbearances, and traditions, which makes up 
factory life. That microcosm, in its specialized way, rehearses the 
problems of Plato and Rousseau, Pericles and Cromwell. The 
intellectual is too apt to make straight for these text book examples, 
with perhaps some attempt to show how they apply : but the answer 
is more like the reverse—to start from the factory and perhaps men- 
tion Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica’ where it applies. There will, indeed, be 
a widening circle of interest from the factory to politics, from local 
to national and international, from social topics to philosophy, litera- 
ture, art. But as the circle gets wider, so the real background of the 
worker gets thinner. To approach him not through his real experience 
of anxious interest and feeling about his own life, but through the 
untrained intellect, unused to the procedures of élite reasoning, 
unstocked with history, not having traversed the long and twisting 
road of reading and criticism which brought the intellectual to where 
he is—this is to ask for trouble. 

There is an objector who says : ‘ Yes, you may get through to Plato 
and Rousseau in studying the foreman’s job ; but you will not get 
through to Bach or Yeats. Culture contains more than will ever emerge 
from the study of social relationships ; for it concerns man, not only 
as a social animal, but as an immortal person, a being capable of 
delight in the movement of a goldfinch, in a phrase on the ’cello, in 
the refrain of a ballad. It is just this development of the individual 
spirit, above all in the capacity for delight, which is endangered by 
utilitarianism in life and in education. It is the delighted spirit which 
the best in education evokes, and that will not spring from your 
earthbound studies of accountancy.’ 

There is force in this cvjection. I think that two answers can be 
given. First, delight and reverence come often through hobbies, and 
it is a decply encouraging sign that these are growing. Second, there 
is a question of access and sequence. It is no good having all the 
treasures of poetry up our sleeves if no one comes to the class. This 
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article is not suggesting that vocational education is the end-all ; 
rather that the primary access to a great multitude of men and women 
is through their active life. This access should develop the great pre- 
requisite for further teaching—confidence. Two facts support this 
suggestion : 80 per cent, perhaps go per cent, of industrial workers 
attending residential colleges have never previously attended an adult 
course : second, people will listen to poetry if Wilfred Pickles reads 
it. In a word, men will come for their job when they would not come 
for ‘culture’; and they will take culture from someone who has 
shown in practical ways a real understanding and respect for their 
way of life. 


THE TUTOR 
The implications of this view for adult education must begin, where 
everything begins, with the tutor ; it is on his approach to the group 
and to their vocation in life that success depends. The essence of this 
approach is in equality, even humility. Men develop different parts 
of personality at different rates—a man may be intellectually mature 
but sexually adolescent, a good Admiral with a Christianity of age 
12. Life itself moulds worker and intellectual differently. The 
University man has been vigorously exercised intellectually, but in a 
fairly sheltered atmosphere. For the worker, the opposite sequence. 
By 30, he has fifteen years of work behind him—the tough struggle 
to establish himself industrially, perhaps to marry and find a home. 
There has been his phase of technical training and operative achieve- 
ment, his battle to hold his own as a man among men. He has had 
little time for cultural development and is perhaps only just begin- 
ning to think of responsibility in work and citizenship in industrial 
society. It is, I believe, vital that the adult tutor should approach the 
group in that sphere of life where they are adult—their working life. 
It will be a tacit admission of their equality, something probably 
more felt than received through words. It is not achieved by making 
speeches about the importance of their occupation, but by a way of 
speaking and meeting them which implicitly honours them as men. 
If once the worker-student feels this recognition of his equality in one 
field, he is quite prepared to be the child in the intellectual sphere. 
The great excitement of adult teaching is that the group is adult in 
one field, the field of work, so that ‘ differences of educational back- 
ground ’ do not count there. The WEA have always had this truth 
in the front page of their philosophy—working class education must 
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be done by men in sympathy with working class feeling. But it has 
not always been deeply understood. It is not a question of a tutor 
having a working class background or voting Labour—it is only too 
easy for him to fall into one of the equal and opposite errors of 
repeating the prejudices of his audience or of accepting the élite notion 
of culture himself. It is a question of understanding that the full total 
of values are being worked out in each man’s life, however humble 
his vocation. 
Secondly, the tutor is faced with the problem of translation and 
transmission. Simone Weil again expresses this well : 
‘ The cure lies in an effort of translation ; not of popularization, 
but of translation, which is a very different matter. It is not a 
question of taking truths—of already far too poor a quality—con- 
tained in the culture of intellectuals and then degrading them, 
mutilating them and destroying all their flavour, but simply of 
expressing them in all their fulness in a language which, to use 
Pascal’s expression, is perceptible to the heart for people whose 
feelings have been shaped by working class conditions. . . .On the 
whole, and saving exceptions, second class works and below are 
most suitable for the élite and absolutely first class works most 
suitable for the people.’ 
The effort of translation is, I think, the tutor’s hardest job, accus- 
tomed as he is to reading and talking in the shorthand of élite culture. 
It is not a question of turning it back to longhand, which is populariza- 
tion, but of bringing his ideas back from the world of abstractions 
into the closest marriage with daily life. It is here that he will find 
second class writers—those whose books the highbrows discuss— 
almost impossible to translate, while the really great originals, just 
because of their universality, will work for him. No width and no 
depth of knowledge can be too great, for it is here, in vocational 
courses, that the purely technical interest has to be transcended into 
fully humane teaching. History, philosophy, biology, poetry—let 
alone sociology and economics—are the real keys by which men’s 
minds are opened to a wider and more responsible view of the world, 
which must be the ultimate object of vocational education. If the 
tutor has himself some sense of the unity of knowledge, however 
imperfect, he will see, and make his audience see, how a saying of 
Wordsworth, or Darwin, or Lawrence or St. Thomas applies exactly 
to their situation ; and in doing so he is opening a door to them into 
the riches of human expression and (which is the obverse of the same 
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thought) rescuing that saying from its isolation among the élite back 
into the stream of daily life and consciousness. Here cross-reference 
between science and the arts is particularly fruitful. It is often the 
biological reference in politics (e.g. human ecology) and the literary 
reference in science which is not only fresh and telling, but is helping 
to stitch up the rents in the seamless garment of knowledge. 

Great art, in all forms, is here a chief ally, because it is not necessary 
that it should be fully consciously understood—it speaks to the sub- 
conscious. I would contend that the tutor’s job is not primarily to 
impart knowledge but to stimulate and inspire. It is said recently of 
Lord Lindsay : ‘ His students will not remember in terms what he 
said. But when they think again to-day they will remember that their 
own thoughts started, strongly and with inspiration, while they were 
hearing him speak in Balliol Hall.’ It was said 100 years ago of F. D. 
Maurice: ‘ These lectures often soared high above our heads. But 
even when we were wholly unable to understand, we felt we were 
listening to one whose thoughts were great and good and one who at 
least inspired us with a life-long sense that history was one of the 
grandest of human studies.’ It is the life-long sense—what happens 
after the course—which matters. If that is there, there are libraries, 
the Home Service, Penguins, societies, and indeed adult education 
classes to keep the flame burning. But it must first be kindled. The 
reason why it is so often not kindled in vocational work is not simply 
the weight of technical fact to be handled. It is because the tutor him- 
self is fundamentally bored—that is, he is unable to see the full values 
behind the worker’s job or to believe that science is really among the 
humanities. 

This emphasis on the quality of teaching is the only safeguard 
against the danger implicit in this suggestion of rehabilitating voca- 
tional education. As in other fields, all depends on how it is done. 
‘ Activities ’ supersede blackboard and chalk : but better blackboard 
and chalk than undisciplined projects : better Plato to a handful at 
school desks than the multitudes of the ungodly studying Bedaux in 
a palace. 


ORGANIZATION 

The theme of this article is the rehabilitation of work and the work- 
ing life as the principal medium of approach in adult education. It 
implies an idea of sequence—partly a sequence in the stages of life in 
which technical, vocational and ‘ pure ’ education will come naturally, 
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but also a sequence in approach to any group—a movement from 
living interests and feelings towards philosophy and the arts. It 
implies also a far wider use of science, in which so many vocations are 
imbedded, and a more excited and exciting attitude to the range of 
scientific thought. So stated, I hope this may appear a simple proposi- 
tion. But it has wide implications. It would mean a great stretching 
of the Grant Regulations—they have tacitly been stretched very far 
for the residential colleges already. It would mean a radical recon- 
sideration of the purposes and methods of the tutorial class ; it 
would mean a new attitude among many adult tutors, men with a 
stronger vision of the humanities than have some teachers in technical 
institutions and a greater respect for humdrum vocations and for 
science than have some University men. It would also probably need 
to find a rather new organizational framework. Here we already 
have a number of hints and experiments, all groping towards the 
conception of a centre which naturally meets a number of real needs 
of a local community. The Peckham Health Centre combined family 
recreation with a real need for medical advice. The London Men’s and 
Women’s Institutes found the natural atmosphere—with élite culture 
snobbery firmly banished—for the working man’s hobby. The 
residential colleges, by recognizing vocation and by a sympathetic 
attitude to industrial needs, are helping to bring education back into 
the factory stream of life, and, where buildings and atmosphere are 
right, in giving it some of the graces of civilization which are deeply 
needed and appreciated. A few—but very few—community centres 
have achieved some of these purposes. The creation of the right centre 
for an adult education more firmly rooted in vocation is not going to 
be a simple matter. Simply to put vocational and humane courses 
into the ‘ F.E. College’ will not always do—many colleges in very 
large cities are far too big, technical and adolescent. On the other 
hand, in the smaller town the real need for technical and vocational 
education may be the proper motive round which to build a centre. 
‘Again, the values of residence cannot be neglected. We may well 
have to think of residential colleges with a strong evening class atten- 
dance and a wide range of social activities : of colleges run jointly by 
any combination of industry, University and LEA. Projects such as 
that of Pilgrim College (Boston, Lincs) may be in the coming stream 
of development. Whatever the form—and local traditions and needs 
may well suggest different solutions—the kernel is a whole-hearted 
acceptance of practical social needs and the ability to see the highest 
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cultural objects through them. Finally, there is the reminder that this 
is no new thought. Thirty years ago the Adult Education Committee 
was reaching out to the idea of a constellation of ‘ local colleges ’ round 
a parent university, and Lord Eustace Percy was pleading for the 
rehabilitation of the technical institutions. ‘It is surely one of the 
worst examples of waste in all educational history that these great 
institutions, which sprang up after the industrial revolution in 
response to the intense desire of working men for general education 
and for a share in the new knowledge opened up by science, should 
have been thrust into a corner of our educational system and treated 
as, at best, a useful adjunct of workshop and mine. They have been 
regarded as having about the same relation to a university as a 
barrack yard to a staff college—a place where the rank and file can 
be trained to perform certain mechanical evolutions which others will 
direct to tactical or strategic ends.’* 

We have had to wait thirty years for the idea of th unity of life 
and work to sink in. Without it, humane adult education has indeed 
been an uphill task. But the hill was largely of our own making ; and 
the lesson will not be wasted if we can learn it now. 

® Education at the Crossroads. 
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as follows : 

‘The advent of a planned economy in a large democracy has 
raised very prominently the question as to what economic and social 
education men and women in such a democracy must have in order 
to realize the relationship between their economic demands and the 
conditions necessary to meet such demands. The question of how men 
and women are to learn the nature of economics, the intricate prob- 
lems of production, consumption, investment, foreign trade, division 
of labour and the obligations of all occupations to one another—this 
question has never yet been properly faced by any Government, 
though it is perhaps the most important problem of the twentieth 
century. Workers can be as guilty of underproduction and under- 
investment as was ever alleged of employers. The information ser- 
vices of the British Government, with their “‘ Work or Want” and 
“Export or Die” advertisements, and the newspaper advertisements 
of the week’s economic achievements compared with targets, are 
valuable and important in the present situation. However, something 
more profound and elementary, more vivid and more truly educative 
is required. It is not enough for several score of the parliamentary 
Labour Party to have been nurtured in the Workers’ Educational 
Association classes ; hundreds of thousands, even millions, need that 
preparation.’ 

How far can we say in 1952 that the adult education movement in 
Great Britain has been able to cope with the problems which Professor 
Finer indicated? There is no need to stress that in this context the 
education of trade unionists is of special importance and there has 
long been a recognition of the need to re-orientate the methods of the 
WEA so as to be able to cater for these new needs. It may therefore 
be useful to describe three experiments which have taken place in 
various parts of the country in the last year or two which illustrate 
in different ways the problems inherent in the present situation. These 
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can perhaps be summarized as new thinking about the traditional 
forms of study, re-evaluation of the syllabuses on which teaching 
is based and, perhaps most important, the selection of tutors and 
their training in teaching methods more appropriate to this type of 
education. 


‘INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND REDUNDANCY’ 
A WEEK-END SCHOOL FOR TRADE UNION BRANCH MEMBERS 

As a result of attending a week-end school organized by a WEA 
district in one of the rural parts of the country, several branch mem- 
bers of a particular union became acquainted with the methods of. 
the WEA. These submitted to the National Executive of their Union 
a request for a special school where problems peculiar to their industry 
could be discussed. It is an industry which has been faced in the last 
few years with a certain amount of redundancy and a falling off of 
purchasing power and has been engaged in a drive to regain markets 
by employment of efficiency experts in new production methods. 

The union itself, perhaps more progressive than some others, sent 
one of its national officers to undergo special training with a renowned 
firm of production consultants. After his return, the leadership of the 
union was most anxious to ascertain the response of its rank and file 
membership to the introduction of such new methods, with their 
inevitable effect on traditional ways of working, a situation of more 
than usual difficulty in the face of existing redundancy in the industry. 
The national office of the union, in co-operation with the district 
office of the WEA, tried to plan a week-end school which would offer 
a platform for union officers and members of the union to get together 
and thrash out their immediate problem—whether or not industrial 
consultants should be allowed to enter the industry. At the same time, 
it was recognized that there was an urgent need for rank and file 
members to see the implications of industrial efficiency on the produc- 
tivity of the industry, on prices and consequently on the wage packet : 
an even greater benefit would accrue if such a course could be 
broadened to include a general survey of the national economic prob- 
lems in the post-war period. 

Four lectures were provided—one to be given by the national 
union officer as an introduction to the main points of industrial con- 
sultancy, the other three to be handled by a WEA tutor. The latter 
was also expected to draw together the threads of previous lectures 
and discussions so that students attending such a class for the first 
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time might be saved the bewilderment that would result if the main 
points were not brought out at the end of the school. 

About thirty members of the union attended, and although under- 
standably the discussion after the first lecture on Saturday evening 
was a bit hesitant, once the real ‘bread and butter’ subjects came 
under review, everybody got down to it. How far would the introduc- 
tion of new production methods affect the present wages packet? 
What would the union do in catering for fellow trade unionists who 
might become redundant? These were the vital topics to the students 
and it was extremely interesting to watch how each of those present 
tried to grapple, from his own practical experience, with the wider 
implications of the subject presented by the tutor. The best illustra- 
tions are the remarks of one of the craftsmen attending when, after 
a period, clearly of deep thought, he stated ‘ it is not efficiency which 
causes redundancy, it seems to me, but the public which does not 
want to pay the higher prices’. 

The result of this experiment was not confined to this individual 
school : the union approached the resident organizing tutor to try to 
organize a humber of follow-up classes, terminal or sessional, where 
the problems which had aroused the interest of the students could be 
further thrashed out. The impact which this first acquaintance with 
adult education made on these trade unionists was clear, when tutors 
of these follow-up classes could report how many students remem- 
bered, practically verbatim, points made by the speakers at the week- 
end school. 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
A SERIES OF ONE-DAY SCHOOLS FOR TRADE UNION OFFICIALS 


As an outcome of contacts developed between tutors and trade 
union officers at a residential course organized some time ago by 
one of the leading universities, trade union officers approached the 
WETUC with a request that it provide tutors for a number of one- 
day schools. It was made clear that full-time trade union officers, 
owing to the nature of their calling, could not undertake to attend 
regularly twenty-four weekly meetings. They felt, nevertheless, an 
urgent need to discuss many day-to-day problems of the post-war 
period which they found bewildering in the broader context of a 
professionally conducted class. The result of this approach was a 
linked series of one-day schools built on the following plan : 
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(i) Trade Unions and the State 


Under this heading, a frank discussion of the implications of a 
National Wages Policy on the functions and the future of the trade 
unions took place. How far would a centrally controlled policy, in 
accordance with the principles of national planning, actually impinge 
on trade union independence? How far should unions co-operate in 
bringing about an improvement of the wages structure in many 
industries which, although beneficial to individual members, proves 
an impediment to incentive and efficiency ? 


(ii) Trade Unions and the Nationalized Industries 


There is scarcely any other post-war development where the trade 
union movement has felt the lack of a coherent policy more than in 
its relationship with the Boards of the Nationalized industries which 
has made it necessary for unions representing widely different interests 
to co-operate. The problem of the National Dock Labour Board must 
suffice to give an indication of the range of the problem—how far 
should a union identify itself with the management of an industry? 


(iii) Trade Unions and Management 


Here an opportunity was given to review the role of the unions in 
the private sector of industry and the extent to which they themselves 
could help to make aspirations for industrial democracy a reality. 
This also made possible a close review of the internal structure of the 
trade unions which (and this was, perhaps for many students, a 
surprise), could be identified as iarge-scale organizations with all their 
inherent problems of centralization, bureaucracy, lack of communica- 
tions, etc. 


(iv) Trade Unions and the Law 


The problem of compulsory versus voluntary arbitration has been 
one of the burning issues of industrial relations for some time. How 
far should trade unions established as voluntary organizations rely on 
the State to enforce collective bargaining? Is there an advantage to be 
gained by the introduction of a system of labour courts such as exist 
in many continental states? Does the present legal situation give too 
much or too little protection to trade union minorities or individuals 
who don’t want to accept trade union membership ? 
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(v) The Trade Union Movement and Political Action 


Leading trade unionists are only too well aware of attacks made on 
their movement on the grounds that it attempts to combine political 
with industrial action. Many could enumerate rather embarrassing 
instances during the period of the recent Labour Government when, 
owing to their political affiliation, they felt under an obligation to 
support the Government’s point of view even when it conflicted with 
the immediate advantage of their membership. There was also scope 
here for broadening the course and giving it great historical perspec- 
tive by considering the special contributions of Local Government and 
the Co-operative Movement. 


The following is a brief summary of the working method which 
was finally evolved by trial and error for these one-day schools : 


(i) Each subject was introduced by a lecture of about an hour, 
followed by a brief discussion, mainly in the form of a sketch 
of historical development stressing the problems raised in a 
set of questions submitted to the school. 


(ii) After this talk, the school split up in a number of syndicates 
of not more than ten students each led by a different tutor, 
with a student acting as syndicate reporter: each syndicate 
concentrated on one particular question for about two hours. 


(iii) A two-hour session was given for presentation of the results 
of syndicate discussions to the full school with each report 
followed by a fairly detailed general discussion. 


(iv) In a final period of about an hour, the tutor summed up the 
main points raised in the discussions throughout the day, and 
whilst not attempting to give answers to all the problems 
raised, he tried to set the major problems in their right per- 
spective. 


Each of these schools was attended by not less than fifty full-time 
trade union officers, and everybody who knows the trade union move- 
ment and the job of its officials, will agree that this was quite a good 
result. But here again, organizers of the schools did not rest on their 
laurels. They managed to carry on with their work in subsequent 
years partly with vocational subjects, such as the problems of industrial 
finance and organization, partly by introducing international affairs 
with the aid of speakers qualified to speak with authority on industrial 
relations in foreign countries. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION—A CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY 


ONE YEAR’S W.E.T.U.C. COURSE FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF WORKS 
COMMITTEES 


All Acts nationalizing the basic British industries include sections 
covering the compulsory introduction of joint consultation machinery, 
at national, district and local levels. After these provisions had been 
implemented in rather complicated constitutions drawn up by the 
various Boards in conjunction with trade union officials, it soon 
became clear that a further, and perhaps more important piece of 
work, had still to be done, i.e. the education of management and 
workers’ representatives on local committees in the performance of 
their new tasks. Collective bargaining and negotiation are by now 
traditional institutions in this country to which workers need no 
introduction. How different is the situation in which they are to 
discuss constructively around a table, and not as two opposing sides, 
problems of mutual interest to management and workers, including 
the efficiency of the industry ! 

In one WEA district, a number of representatives of manage- 
ment, themselves members of their appropriate union, together with 
workers’ representatives, approached the WETUC with a request 
for a course which might help them to make joint consultation the 
success to which the trade union movement had aspired for so many 
years. Here the problem was obviously quite different from those 
posed in the two situations already referred to. Much more was 
needed already than to acquaint students with the existence of prob- 
lems or to give an opportunity for the intelligent discussion of new 
functions. Knowledge, very often completely outside the experience 
of the students, had to be imparted and this could obviously only be 
done in a lengthy course. It was therefore decided to try a one year’s 
WEA course of twenty-four weekly lectures which about a score of 
students from ‘ both sides of industry ’ pledged themselves to attend 
and did. The course was designed in two major parts. First, an 
attempt was made to show the development of the idea of joint con- 
sultation and its particular forms in British social and industrial 
history. The interest of students at this stage was kept up by using 
the discussion period for first-hand descriptions, within the limits of 
the students’ actual knowledge, of the joint consultation machinery 
in his own undertaking, how it was working and what he felt to be 
the problems. The class was organized on the basis of a consultative 
meeting, with chairman, joint secretaries, etc., and an agenda 
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drawn up containing some of the most burning problems in the 
organization of joint consultation—the role of foremen, the problem 
of reporting back to the rank and file, etc. 

The second part of the course was designed to impart the basic 
knowledge of industrial problems as seen by the manager and included 
such headings as: 


(i) How is your firm organized—the legal structure. 
(ii) How is your firm operating—problems of production. 
(iii) Where does the money come from and where does it go— 
finance and accounting. 
(iv) You and your firm—the problems of personnel management. 


Under all headings, great care was taken not to restrict the material 
to a mere enumeration of technical problems but to broaden the 
understanding of the students in every way. When discussing the 
organization of firms, opportunity arose to describe the development 
of industrial organization from the one-man firm to the modern 
holding company and the Public Board. Under ‘ Personnel Manage- 
ment’ recent developments in training methods could be usefully 
discussed. 

Whilst it was not possible to check statistically the improvement 
of morale in the various undertakings from which members were 
recruited, the tutor himself had repeated opportunities subsequently 
to meet students from whom he got the impression that they at least 
were now facing up to new responsibility of industrial democracy 
with greater confidence and with a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the ‘ other side’, instead of trying to make it the scapegoat of 
all difficulties and mistakes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would obviously be presumptuous to attempt generalizations 
from three isolated experiments over a period of years in different 
parts of the country. They have only been presented, to use the 
American term, as ‘case studies’, for what they are worth! Never- 
theless, they seem to indicate a trend and may enable thought to be 
focused on a number of outstanding problems. 

(i) There has been a tendency in recent years to become defeatist 
and complain about the lack of students in the adult education move- 
ment. These three experiments clearly indicate, not only that the 
students are there, but that they are extremely anxious to derive 
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benefits from adult education if they feel that the problems presented 
and discussed are such as will help them to understand the urgent 
problems of their daily lives. Some theorists proclaim that the effects 
of the Education Act, 1944, are such that ‘ the cream has been skimmed 
off ’ and that as tutors we cannot reckon any more with the first-class 
material which presented itself to our predecessors. However that 
may be in the future—and it looks as if it will be many years before 
any tangible results emerge from the Education Act—there is as yet 
no dearth of material at least as good as presented itself in the ‘ golden 
age ’ of the tutorial class movement. 

(ii) It is rightly ingrained in all adult educationists to regard the 
three-year tutorial class as the highlight of adult education and there is 
nothing in the three experiments which should, or could, shake this 
conviction. But, at the same time, there is surely scope for greater flexi- 
bility once it is realized (a) that many people, as for example are trade 
union officials, whilst most anxious to partake in education, simply 
have not got the time to put in regular attendances, and (b) there is 
an urgent need to approach as students those who, from their school 
days, have retained a distaste for any form of organized education 
in a classroom with a blackboard. Only by devising new means of 
bringing them within the range of education can we satisfy the aims 
proclaimed by Professor Finer. 

It is surely possible, first, to try and acquaint prospective students 
with the reality of the adult education movement in this country by 
offering them the pleasant surroundings of modern residential schools 
and many tutors will confirm that once they have made contact in 
this way, they have become valuable members of longer classes. At 
the same time, the idea of a linked series of one-day or week-end 
schools could be followed up. Is there really a fundamental difference 
between this and the concept of terminal and sessional courses? It 
should not be beyond the wit of tutors to devise syllabuses for such 
schools which, while making each week-end complete in itself, will 
enable students willing and able to join in the whole series to engage 
in ‘a progressive course of studies’ as prescribed in the regulations. 
There is no reason why, in such a case, a book box should not be 
provided and written work undertaken if the situation is properly 
handled. 

(iii) Professor Finer rightly pointed out that our educational 
efforts, to be successful, have to be ‘ profound and elementary, vivid 
and more truly educative ’. Is it really necessary to continue to present 
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what might be termed the orthodox syllabus—must economic studies 
almost invariably start with the theory of values? or every course 
on politics commence with the history of political theory? Does not 
Professor Finer express one of the generally accepted principles of 
education, that it should start with the experience of the student, relate 
the teaching to what he already knows and finally show him his 
problems in the wider perspective? Does it violate the principles of 
universities if a course, starting with the problems of joint consulta- 
tion in a particular industry, is conducted in such a way as to show 
the relationship of representative institutions in a factory to the 
principles of representative government of a nation and the problems 
of efficiency and democracy? Is it impossible to present the funda- 
mental problems of industrial organization to trade union officers 
and to relate their experiences with the closed shop to the rights of 
minorities in society and—this has actually been attempted—to make 
them acquainted with the thought of Plato and Aristotle? Whilst 
discussing industrial efficiency and the causes of redundancy, can not 
one illustrate and make understood economic principles as complex 
and abstract as the quantity theory of money? 

(iv) As another article in this issue points out, in the last resort ‘ it 
all depends on how it is done ’. If the teaching methods here described 
are to be successfully carried out, it is essential to have tutors with a 
very wide range of knowledge and experience, possessing also the 
ability to show the depth of the problems uncovered. The crux of this 
type of education is—have we got such tutors and have we got enough 
of them? Clearly, the attempt of some universities to provide courses 
in recent years, in which trade unionists and tutors have been brought 
together on equal terms, is a step in the right direction. Many of the 
problems discussed in the three experimental courses here described 
concern matters on which information cannot be gleaned from books : 
they must be ‘lived with’ if the tutor is to interpret them success- 
fully to the prospective students. Perhaps more could be attempted 
and such ‘ Trade Union—Tutor’ courses could become a regular 
feature of the work of Providing Bodies leading on to better methods 
of selection and training of adult tutors. That the problem is recog- 
nized is shown by the recent attempts of the Oxford Tutorial Classes 
Committee to organize a one week’s study course for prospective 
tutors in trade union studies. 

(v) One more important proviso for the success of such courses will 
have become clear from the experiments described. If the adult educa- 
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tion movement wants to be successful it must co-operate closely with 
the trade union movement by avoiding at all costs the impression that 
it wants to interfere with the legitimate functions of the unions. If 
the situation is rightly handled there is a very good chance indeed 
that trade unions will not only acquiesce but will co-operate actively 
by taking good care that the courses which the movement organizes 
are really filled. A problem arises as to how this co-operation between 
the adult education movement and unions can in practice be carried 
out as, for better or for worse, branch life in the unions in recent years 
has not been particularly active. No doubt this is a problem to which 
the working party recently established jointly by the WEA and the 
trade unions will direct particular attention. It may be hoped that it 
will devise means of co-operation which will avoid over-centraliza- 
tion : people at the national level are already very overworked. 

There is nothing in the experiences here described, or in the con- 
clusions drawn from it, to suggest that the task set for us by Professor 
Finer can only be achieved by the creation of new organizations and 
the framing of new regulations. It can be done within the existing 
framework where there is administrative vision to plan new 
approaches and a body of tutors fully aware of the nature of the 
problem. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION—SOME PRESENT 
PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES* 


by P. F. R. Venables 
Principal, Royal Technical College, Salford 


T= increasing pressure of administrative responsibilities and the 
vexations, problems and stresses peculiar to our post-war period, 
make it very difficult for us not to be wholly engaged in a struggle 
for mere survival. If we-are not careful, indeed if we are not resolute, 
‘ends’ may be lost sight of, ‘make-do and mend’ and expediency 
may menace our fine purposes, and details may dominate our educa- 
tional thought. Even if no other were to be found, one justification for 
a Presidential Address is that it provides an opportunity to survey 
some part at least of the fertile field of technical education. 

We are mindful of the advances which have taken place since the 
war, and are especially glad of the new buildings so far provided, and 
of those now being built on a scale far greater than at any comparable 
period in our history. But, with a profound concern, we have felt 
the climate worsen for our work, and the chill winds of economic 
adversity wither our hopes of that rich harvest which seemed so 
tantalizingly near just after the war. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECT 
During the early stages of drafting this Address, Circular 242 was 
published. That was scarcely a heartening document though one 
could take some consolation, perhaps, from the last sentence of para- 
graph 1, which reads: ‘ Equally important is the maintenance and 
development of essential facilities for technical training and prepara- 
tion for industry and commerce.’ Note the stress on development and 
that commerce is included. But the Circular spoke of training and 
not of technical education, and its omissions were ominous. Every- 
thing turns on what is deemed to be ‘ essential’ in this context, and 
at first sight it seemed unlikely that under duress of circumstance 
both local authorities and principals would agree on its interpretation 
in the same practical terms. 

This remains true, but it is entirely overshadowed by the fact that 
in Circular 245 the Minister has repudiated as inessential what was 
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formerly regarded as very important, namely ‘the development of 
essential facilities for technical training and preparation for . . . 
commerce ’. Not only has the immediate prospect of new buildings 
for commerce, art, catering and printing courses vanished, but these 
and other courses may be at the hazard of further action on the 
Minister’s advice. This asks for ‘ Authorities to extend facilities for 
the more essential industries by means other than major new build- 
ings. In particular, the requirement of new buildings can be reduced 
by switching accommodation from less essential purposes to purposes 
more directly linked with the urgent needs, even if this means dis- 
continuing existing courses.’ 

In too many quarters is education still regarded as a cost to be 
borne, and to be cut at the first opportunity, rather than as an indis- 
pensable investment for the future. This view, which dies hard despite 
the bitter lessons of two world wars, and also of economic warfare in 
the pseudo-peace, may be the real reason, rather than dire necessity, 
for the range and extent of these present cuts, but I will not abuse a 
privileged occasion by further discussion of the necessity or wisdom 
of such far-reaching measures. We have to accept these decisions, and 
our sympathies must be with those of our colleagues whose students 
and work are most gravely affected. None of us who is largely con- 
cerned with ‘ the most essential industries, such as mining, engineer- 
ing in its various forms, textiles and building ’, will take a perverse 
satisfaction in his comparative security. For, in fact, much of our 
work will also be severely affected, not only by reductions in accom- 
modation, but in the provision for indispensable ancillary subjects 
also. Though many examples will spring to your minds, two may be 
chosen which are directly connected to the export drive and produc- 
tivity and, presumably, are to be regarded as ‘ essential ’. The quality 
of artistic design in textiles, furniture, printing and so forth, is surely 
vital in a highly competitive world. Again, in relation to productivity. 
and efficiency, is not our provision for courses in industrial adminis- 
tration, management and adult human relations, far too small merely 
to be maintained (let alone to be cut) : is this not one of the sides of 
our work which urgently requires development, a question to which 
I return again presently. In this connection, too, we deplore the fact 
that we must acquiesce in a policy of poverty made permanent, and 
relinquish our always slender hold on those general facilities and 
amenities so essential to the wider education of our students. And this 
in a world where the problem of ‘ human relations ’ is paramount. 
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So much for buildings and courses, but what about other economies 
which may be regarded as ‘ essential’ under Circular 242. I select 
only the chief one, staffing. As we all know, the quality and numbers 
of our staff are of ultimate importance, yet it is here that we are most 
vulnerable, and in a way quite different from the schools. With the 
new Burnham Scales especially, the cost of adequate staffing makes 
up by far the greater part of the College budget, and it is easy to see 
where economy can pinch hardest and most quickly. Part-time classes 
may have to be shed to save part-time salaries, or—rather than let the 
students down—the work must be arranged in fewer and larger 
classes, or loaded on to full-time staff. This is a threat to standards of 
work and it is also the surest way to increase ‘ wastage’ in courses. 
Moreover, it becomes much more difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
the appointment of extra Senior Lecturers and Lecturers in order to 
comply with the excellent recommendations of Circular 94. 

Last year we had all the fun of the Festival : this year we have to 
face a grim crisis and in this challenging sequel we must do all we 
can to resist the auto-catalytic process of false economies, and do our 
utmost to minimize the damage to our work. This is not the occasion 
to consider the details of how this might be secured, but we should 
realize that we can also engage in positive as well as in defensive 
action, both as a professional body and as individuals. Those of us 
who, this last year, have been to the U.S.A., or have studied the 
various reports, cannot but be greatly concerned about the differences 
in staffing ratios, in equipment and buildings between the two coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, it was of great interest to me to find, in digging 
deep in a few institutions, as I had the opportunity to do under the 
Fulbright scheme, that the same great educational problems also 
perplex the land of plenty. In this connection, perhaps I may mention 
that recently I received a letter from a professor friend saying that, 
with twenty-seven other staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, he had been ‘on a week-end conference discussing curricula, 
teaching methods, laboratory instructions, counselling and related 
topics ’. Many of these general issues do not largely depend, and some 
scarcely at all, upon having the best possible material conditions. They 
are certainly being given increasing attention in the States aud we 
should do well to continue to examine them closely and that not 
merely as making a virtue of necessity under present restrictions. 

There are a number of other general issues, by no means new, but 
deserving I suggest, still worth attention in our straitened circum- 
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stances. I can do no more than touch upon them and try to indicate 
where a deeper consideration of them may lead us, remembering 
that, in all of them, there is no question of one single solution or all- 
embracing panacea. We have to strive, rather, to attain a better balance 
of many conflicting factors and new restraints, a new equilibrium 
more effective and harmonious almost, as it were, exemplifying the 
wider operation of Le Chatelier’s Theorem. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
The facile half-truth that ‘ Psychology is the systematic re-discovery 
of the obvious’ is only a statement about any science in its earlier 
empirical stages of development. Facts must be sifted from asser- 
tions, and nowhere more so than in psychology. Much then appears 
not to be so obvious, nor so simple, and to be deserving of further 
study. 

The second report of the Joint A.T.I.-A.P.T.I. Psychology Com- 
mittee, published a year ago, gave a list of problems demanding early 
investigation but, to the best of my knowledge, except in two places, 
very little has been done towards their solution. Various urgent 
recommendations were made but without immediate effect. In this 
I am making a comment rather than a complaint, but I insist on the 
fundamental nature and importance of these problems, and on the 
need for an interest in them to well up from the individual colleges, 
for, after all, there is a limit to what Committees and Reports can do. 
I am not discouraged when my American friend tells me that ‘a great 
deal of thought is being given to projective psychological tests both 
for aid in counselling students and in connection with admissions ’. 
One might even throw out the hint that one of our members might 
become a Fulbright Fellow to have a closer look at American theories 
and practice in this field. 


CONTENT OF COURSES 
The question of what to teach and what to exclude has always been 
a problem, particularly with specialists. How to stimulate the student’s 
powers of thinking with sufficient facts and yet not to load him with 
a mass of ‘ inert ideas’ is a problem to which A. N. Whitehead drew 
attention in his Aims of Education and by implication in his Adven- 
tures of Ideas. Compared with former times this is a problem which 
has grown out of all proportion under the impact of tremendous 
developments in science and technology. This has already had far- 
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reaching effects, for example in courses for professional qualifications 
and for B.Sc. London (External Degree), notably in Chemistry, even 
to the extent of making it very difficult if not virtually impossible for 
a part-time student to succeed. But, ‘inert ideas’ apart, we must con- 
cede that the change of equilibrium is in the right direction : whether 
the balance will be found by rearranging the examination system, or 
by having no part-time courses at a high level in certain subjects, or 
by transferring students from the later stages of a part-time course to 
a full-time one, or to a sandwich course, is a question which is certainly 
still open to discussion and experiment. Nevertheless, a better or even 
an ideal solution will still not remove the problems of content, and 
herein is shown something of the art of teaching. 


TEACHING METHODS 
We give much thought to what should be studied, less to how it 
should be taught, but even less to assisting a student to understand 
his own temperament and his own best ways of studying. One 
wonders in how many courses is the student’s interest at significant 
stages drawn to the techniques of study, to problems of revision and 
of systematically finding out what he does not know instead of 
conning over repeatedly what is pleasantly familiar ; of discovering 
whether he has a good visual or aural memory and using it to advan- 
tage ; to the techniques of analysing a new situation or problem, and 
(by no means to be despised) the techniques of passing examinations. 
In this country, in comparison with the States, we should be grate- 
ful for the work of our training colleges for technical teachers 
in training qualified entrants to our profession. But, in my opinion, 
the most interesting innovation in the last year has been the part- 
time day release of some of our teachers to training courses, and I 
feel sure that this development, so far-sightedly recommended by 
A.T.I. and A.P.T.I. Councils will have a very stimulating effect on 
our work. I commend this to you, and assure you that it will be well 
worth while all the time-tabling difficulties involved. Not only will 
there be a gain in efficiency in terms of teaching techniques, but also 
more generally, in an increased awareness and understanding of wider 
educational problems. 


BALANCE OF THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL STUDIES 
Several factors combine to decrease the proportion of practical and 
experimental work in our courses, notably lack of room and of 
adequate and often expensive equipment. Moreover, the sheer 
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pressure of time and of examinations, especially in part-time courses, 
limits both the range and depth of experimental work. As we 
eventually move into the promised land of our new laboratories and 
workshops, we must surely look again at the relative balance of 
theoretical and practical studies to make sure that we no longer make 
a virtue of past necessity. 

In this connection we may note the new-found enthusiasm of some 
universities for students to have works experience in the long 
vacation, which is really a belated testimony to the value of practical 
industrial experience within the overall period of study. One may 
wonder whether such a token experience is sufficient, and we may 
note with satisfaction the increasing number of sandwich courses now 
being established. The recent increases have been in the traditional 
fields of electrical and mechanical engineering, but we have some way 
to go before we can compare with the Americans in the extent and 
range of such courses, at the undergraduate or diploma level and at 
the post-graduate or post-advanced level. 

To cite but one American example, at North Eastern University, 
Boston, all of the 4,000 day students are on ‘co-operative’ courses, 
which are analogous to our ‘ Sandwich’ courses. These are enrolled 
in Engineering, Business Administration, and the Liberal Arts, 
including pure science and the social sciences. The principle has also 
been applied with great success to the post-graduate courses and, by 
M.I.T., in the form of Works Practice Schools. I think a symposium 
on sandwich courses would have a real value at the present period of 
development, and I think far more attention should be given to the 
possibility of spending some part of the practical period working in a 
Research Association. The connection between the colleges and the 
various Research Associations can and should be greatly strengthened. 


BALANCE OF GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL STUDIES 
This is a perennial topic which has few rivals in education in its power 
to raise the temperature and lower the tone of discussion, especially 
when ‘ general’ is taken to be synonymous with ‘ broad and liberal ’, 
and ‘ vocational’ to be synonymous with ‘ narrowly technical’. You 
may be alarmed that I should raise this topic at this late stage, and I 
do so only to draw attention briefly to one particular aspect. 
Assuming the best possible conditions to obtain for our full-time 
and part-time students, adult education would still have something 
more to offer them. But even now this could be by way of short 
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courses, week-end schools and other means, and would enable them 
the better to understand themselves and their fellow-men, to under- 
stand more of the problems of society in general and of their industry 
in particular. No doubt the foundations of one bridge from technical 
to adult education have been laid in the recent very welcome develop- 
ment of management studies. But much remains to be done in this 
and especially in other ways. 

The National Institute of Adult Education has recently published 
a new report called Social Aspects of Further Education, and I com- 
mend it most strongly to your notice for it concerns the work of our 
institutions vitally. As a result of this survey it now appears likely 
that the Institute will make further inquiries concerning general and 
vocational studies for those aged 18 to 25 years. I hope very much that 
our Council will agree to co-operating in this, for there is an invaluable 
contribution which we alone can make. 

Important though it is, technical education is not an end in itself 
for our students, and, towards the end of their courses, we should 
assist them by personal introductions rather than by remote adver- 
tisements, to transfer to adult education. Of course this is easiest when 
such courses are held in the same college but, as is done in some 
instances already, we should try to establish a link with university 
extra-mural departments and such providing bodies as the WEA. 

As to the nature of the courses to be provided, we should try to 
ensure that they lead students to a greater understanding of things 
historical, political, psychological and philosophic, whilst not neglect- 
ing economic realities. This appears a very tall order: my time is 
short and the subject vast, so I must perforce content myself with two 
illustrations. It is dangerous to quote a single book lest it be thought 
to contain the whole truth, or that I am contending this to be so. 
Nevertheless, I hold it to be both desirable and possible for our 
students to comprehend the broader historical background as dealt 
with in Lewis Mumford’s book, Technics and Civilization, and also 
to gain the psychological insight, based on scientific facts, shown in 
Dr Elliott Jacques and co-workers’ recent report on The Changing 
Culture of a Factory. With that background and insight we shall 
avoid such self-contradictory concepts as ‘human engineering’, 
‘ social technology ’ and the like, and shall not be at the mercy of a 
mechanically efficient technocracy devoid of ultimate human. values. 

After a long period of development in Manchester and district we 
are beginning to see an extension elsewhere of post-advanced or post- 
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graduate courses in technology: we need no less to have parallel 
courses in social studies, for which our students would have the great 
advantage of a potentially meaningful industrial or commercial 
experience. 

By no means unrelated to this question of general and vocational 
studies is the very character of our several institutions. At the Summer 
Meeting at Cardiff in 1947 I had to introduce a discussion on the 
recently published Pamphlet No. 8, and tried to foresee its implica- 
tions for our colleges. I am still of the opinion that many of our 
technical colleges, if not the majority, will or should become broad- 
based colleges of further education. If this is still true, it will bring, 
with it many problems of balancing widely differing interests, and not 
least those problems which increase disproportionately in urgency as 
the institution increases in size. Under Circulars 242 and 245, this 
widening process is severely limited if not temporarily reversed, but, 
on a long-term perspective, the trend is not to be denied. 

We still await a statement of government policy concerning the 
controversy on higher technological education, and I have, therefore, 
refrained from any extended comment on what remains an issue of 
vital importance. I have been enabled instead to consider some educa- 
tional issues, which in my opinion, will remain of abiding significance 
when shortages are no longer severe, and when the dust of the present 
controversy on higher technological education has long since settled. 

We live in anxious troubled times, and if things should go from bad 
to worse, we might conceivably slide into cynicism, rating materials 
higher than men. But, as I know we shall, we must rise to the 
challenge of the times, keeping our eyes on that remote prospect of 
harvest in ampler days, lest it vanish altogether. In this coming year 
let us bend our energies to securing the best possible conditions for 
our students who, in their enthusiasm, their promise and future value 
to this country, deserve not less of us as principals of their colleges. 
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APPROACH TO 
CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
by ¥. H. Oldham 


Founder of the Christian Frontier Council and of the Christian 
News Letter 


Ac EW years ago, when I was preparing material on the subject 


of our present technical society and how it may become a 

responsible society, for one of the reports presented to the first 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, I received 
a letter from a friend who has had a varied experience of industrial 
life in different parts of the country. She was a trained observer and 
also a practising Christian. She began with the following sentence : 
‘The ignorance of the clergy of the lay mind and the ignorance oi 
laymen of the meaning of Christianity are both fantastic!’ The writer 
was too familiar with scientific method to claim that her generaliza- 
tion was based on anything more than her own limited, though fairly 
wide, experience, but it may be a useful starting point. 

I have not the least doubt that the ignorance of lay people of the 
meaning of Christianity is widespread and deep, and, if that is so, 
it is obviously a necessary part of a programme of Christian adult 
education to help to remove it. I take it for granted that work has to 
be undertaken on the lines of the tutorial classes on the Bible, Christian 
Doctrine, Church History and similar subjects, which are being con- 
ducted in most dioceses, with the co-operation in many instances of 
the Local Education Authorities or the Adult Education Committee 
of universities. The questions I am going to raise may have some 
bearing on the contents of such courses and the way in which the 
teaching is given, but I am not going to discuss directly this part of a 
programme of Christian adult education, and if I pass quickly over 
it, it must not be supposed that I do not look on it as important. 

In regard to the more general question of a programme of Christian 
adult education, one fundamental issue on which it seems to me that 
the Adult Education Council and the Church of England as a whole 
have to make up their minds clearly and firmly is whether that pro- 
gramme is aimed only at instructing the faithful in the tenets of their 
faith or whether it is directed to interpreting and commending the 
faith to the nation as a whole. The reason why the question needs to 
be brought into the open and fully faced is that it is so easy to imagine 
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that one is pursuing the second aim whereas, in fact, our activities do 
not reach beyond the first. In waging war and in all great human 
enterprises what needs to be avoided at all costs, because it is fatal, is 
self-deception. 

As between the two aims I am unhesitatingly for the second. The 
view of the Church as a sort of Noah’s ark is one that has sometimes 
been held ; it does not seem to me compatible with the Johannine 
declaration that God so loved the world, or St. Paul’s assertion that 
the purpose of God is to sum up all things in Christ and through him 
to reconcile all things to himself. We cannot here debate these theo- 
logical issues ; I want only to make clear the standpoint from which 
I speak. We may perhaps take it that that is the generally accepted 
view in the Church of England, since the National Assembly received 
not long ago a report Toward the Conversion of England. | do not 
agree with everything in that report. But I agree whole-heartedly that 
the title expresses an inescapable obligation of the Church. 

My difference with the report is that it does not seem to me to treat 
the problem with sufficient realism or to show a full imaginative 
awareness of the actual religious situation. If we are to set our hands 
seriously to a task so great as the conversion of England, we must have 
the courage to look facts in the face. We belong to a generation that 
has lived through two wars. There are surely many lessons that war 
can teach us. No commander wants to be given a coloured version of 
the facts. It is essential for him to know the worst. He may hesitate 
how much of the information should be given to the enemy, but for 
himself he must see things without blinkers. 

We have had recently presented to us a report on English Life and 
Leisure. 1 pronounce no judgment on the report as a whole. It has 
met with some criticism in the press. It may be that the data collected 
were not wide enough for entirely reliable generalizations to be based 
on them. But the name of Mr Seebohm Rowntree is a guarantee that 
the inquiry was conducted with care and impartiality, and the impor- 
tant fact for us is that the investigators reached out into the wider 
circles of the go or 75 per cent, or whatever the figures may be, of 
the population that have no active connection with any Church. Our 
own estimates of the situation are inevitably coloured by our own 
experience. It cannot be otherwise ; our individual experience is the 
window through which we see life. In a large parish in which the 
Church is a centre of pulsating activity, of which there are not too 
many examples to-day, the hundreds of members who participate in 
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its various activities may seem a lot of people, and they are a lot of 
people : it requires a strong and unusual effort of the imagination to 
make real to ourselves the much larger numbers who are unreached, 
indifferent or hostile. I think it would be wise for us to accept the 
conclusions of investigators who mingled to the best of their ability 
in all classes and strata of society as being likely to be nearer the mark 
than any estimates of our own. This is the conclusion at which they 
arrive : ‘Large numbers of people, very likely a majority of the whole 
population, have either explicitly, after careful thought, or instinc- 
tively, after little or no thought, rejected so much of the Christian 
story as related in the New Testament, that no Church could recog- 
nize them as Christians at all.’ 

It is a matter of ordinary observation, and a conclusion from which 
few of us here would dissent, that in most spheres of human interest 
and activity in this country to-day only a minority—in many instances 
a small minority—of the active leaders are convinced Christians. 

I had a letter only last week from a member of the younger genera- 
tion who has a considerable knowledge of student life. It appears to 
him that in the eyes of the average undergraduate the profession of 
Christianity is a meaningless monologue recited with varying degrees 
of fervour and impressiveness by those who like to indulge in that sort 
of thing. It seems to them to have nothing whatever to do with life as 
it has to be lived to-day. What is important for a programme of 
Christian education is not whether people are justified in regarding 
what we stand for in that way, but the fact that many people do so 
regard it. 

By the same post I had a letter from a friend who explicitly rejects 
Christianity, but who is deeply concerned about the present human 
situation and has from his own point of view thought quite as much 
about it as any of us have done. He reckons that investigations carried 
out in recent years by the process of sampling show pretty clearly that 
of the population of this country roughly one quarter profess Christian 
beliefs and roughly one quarter expressly reject them. The other half of 
the whole is made up of people who are too indifferent or too indolent 
to form any definite opinions on these matters. That I imagine is 
about as good an account of the present state of affairs as we can hope 
to get. What does that mean for the task of the conversion of England ? 
I don’t think that we can seriously hope to convert within measure- 
able time the quarter of the population who have deliberately rejected 
Christian belief, any more than we can hope to convert in a foresee- 
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able future the membership of the Communist party throughout the 
world. But what is open to us in this country is to get on talking 
terms with some of the convinced opponents of Christianity. That is 
one end to which our efforts ought to be directed. It will demand a 
heroic effort, but it is eminently worth doing. If we can succeed in 
entering into genuine conversation with those who deliberately reject 
our faith, there may be individual conversions—conceivably in both 
directions, for you cannot aim at big things without taking risks— 
but there will certainly be the gain that those who turn their backs 
on Christianity will have a fuller knowledge of what it is that they 
are rejecting and that we ourselves will learn through the challenge 
to see our faith in a clearer light and to hold it with a deeper assurance. 

It is of crucial importance for the determination of what we do in 
Christian adult education that we should fix it clearly in our minds 
that the kind of society of which I have been speaking is the society 
in which the lay members of the Church have to live and work. It is 
a society dominated by an entirely different outlook from that which 
is presented in Christian teaching. The acts which those engaged in 
its activities perform day by day are to a large extent determined for 
them by forces beyond their control and may serve purposes contrary 
to what they believe to be right. How can they escape having a ‘ split 
consciousness ’? 

The problem as it presents itself in the universities, where 
Christians are intellectually better equipped to deal with it than in 
most spheres of life, is thus described by Sir Walter Moberley : ‘One 
thing, as yet too little realized, is now becoming clear. In the assump- 
tions governing syllabus and academic method, the universities to-day 
are, implicitly, if unintentionally, hostile to the Christian faith and 
even to a liberal humanism. As Christians, therefore, we are in a 
radically false position. “‘ We are trying to live, at this moment, in 
two worlds, in the world of our work, occupying most of our time, 
which assumes that the Christian faith is untrue and the world of 
our spare-time Christian activity or prayer or praise which assumes it 
is true.” If this startling judgment is itself true, as in the main we 
believe it is, we are bogged in a moral morass, and it is imperative 
to get out of it!’ 

In the sphere of industry the difficulties may be even greater. 
Dr George McLeod, in the light of his wide experience, has expressed 
the view that the young Christian who enters industry to-day may 
find himself moving in circles in which the dominant ideas are at 
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every point at variance with the Christian understanding of the 
world. The lay members of the Church—the vast majority of them 
—have to endure the tension of living simultaneously in two different 
and often sharply contrasting worlds. From that pressure those who, 
like ourselves, are not immersed in secular activities can in some 
measure escape. For those engaged in the productive and adminis- 
trative work of society there is no escape. 

The second fundamental question which I wish to raise is whether 
underlying the current presentation of Christianity there is not an 
uncriticized assumption, which needs to be relentlessly examined. 
Do we not, consciously or unconsciously, proceed on the assumption 
that the Church possesses the complete truth and that the only prob- 
lem is how to present it to a world in error? I believe it to be an 
indispensable condition of the fulfilment of our educational task that 
we should examine that assumption and eradicate what is false in it 
not only from our teaching, but from the whole of our thinking. To 
put it bluntly, one of the main hindrances to our Christian witness 
to-day is a wrong attitude in ourselves and we need ourselves to be 
converted before we can convert others. 

I do not, of course, question that Christianity is bound up insepar- 
ably with a historical revelation and that consequently there has shone 
in the hearts of those who receive it a light to which they cannot but 
humbly bear witness. I have no wish to take issue with what has been 
excellently set forth in Dr. Langmead Casserley’s little book with the 
pregnant title No Faith of My Own. But the more strongly we believe 
that we are witnesses to a truth not of our own making, the more 
necessary it is for us to be aware how small is our own understanding 
of it and how ill-equipped we are to relate it to the different experience 
of another person. 

If you made a visit to a non-English speaking district in India or 
the Middle East and addressed an audience in English you would not 
feel that you had fulfilled your evangelical task very adequately. That 
is fairly obvious. But we fail to realize that if the Gospel is to be 
understood it has to be presented to men not only in the language 
that they speak, but in terms that are related to their experience. Asa 
result of the growth of specialization in every direction and of the 
immense increase of the range of knowledge there is found in modern 
society the widest variety in men’s experience of life. Quite apart from 
religion, you have groups who talk different languages, even though 
they all pass as English, and who in consequence find it difficult to 
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understand one another. Two eminent scientists, one of them British 
and the other German, have recently confessed to the difficulty of 
reaching full understanding with their humanist colleagues. To enter 
fully into the experience of those to whom in our present society the 
Christian message has to be presented is a task as difficult as the 
learning of a foreign language is for a missionary. Of course there 
are some who succeed in it just as some missionaries become brilliant 
Arabic or Chinese scholars. But, speaking generally, I believe our 
failure at this point is a root cause of the ineffectiveness of much that 
we are doing. 

It is true that our duty as Christians is to bear humble witness to a 
light that has shined on us. But it is also true that the apprehension of 
the full meaning of that light requires the whole of human experience. 
For this reason, as I wrote a few years ago in the Christian News- 
Letter, ‘ individual Christians have always something to learn from 
those who have a wider and deeper knowledge of the strivings of the 
human spirit, or have gained through their toils and: sufferings a 
profounder experience of life, than themselves. And in regard to the 
tasks and problems of secular society, in particular, it is not for those 
whose vocation lies outside the conflicts of political and industrial 
life, to presume to teach ; they have first to listen to those who live in 
the midst of these conflicts and who, even though they make no 
Christian profession, have gained, through wrestling with the 
problems of their daily work, a knowledge which the professional 
exponents of Christianity often lack.’ 

When we speak of learning, we need to remember that learning 
can mean two quite different things. At one level it means the absorp- 
tion of fresh experience and fitting it into the existing framework of 
our thought without altering our fundamental attitude and outlook. 
At a deeper level it means that we learn in a way that we ourselves are 
changed and see the world with fresh eyes. It is in the latter sense that 
the Church needs to learn to-day. 

I am quite aware that what I have been saying points to a radical 
change in the life of the Church. I have no desire to belittle the 
teaching function of the Church through its ordained ministry. The 
Christian cause cannot advance without the efficient exercise of that 
ministry. But I believe that in the present state of our society that 
function can be successfully fulfilled only if we resolutely dismiss 
from our minds the present picture of the Church asa society in which 
the clergy teach and the laity learn, and put in its place a picture of the 
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Church as a great fellowship in which the clergy and laity, each con- 
tributing to the other the lessons of their own experience, are learners 
together, seeking in common to discover what the Christian faith 
means in relation to the perplexities and problems of our time. 

The need for this change becomes plainer when we consider the 
third question which I wish to submit. It is the question whether a 
chief cause why so many are indifferent to the message is not that 
they cannot see what bearing it has on life as it has to be lived. For 
large numbers of people not only outside but also within the Churches 
there is no clear connection between what they are taught from the 
pulpit and the decisions which they have to make and the acts which 
they perform in their daily occupations. That is a very serious state 
of affairs. If Christian belief is not a faith by which men live—a faith 
which influences the decisions they make and the things that they do, 
they will not for very long think it important. Finding that life can 
be lived without it they will come to look on it as a superfluity 
that can be shed without loss. If people suppose, as many do, that 
Christianity is primarily a matter of holding certain beliefs, including 
some beliefs which they suspect to be incompatible with modern 
knowledge, they are not likely to feel any strong compulsion to adopt 
those beliefs. By our practice and our manner of presentation we have 
too often encouraged that intellectualized view of Christianity. We 
have obscured the fact that Christianity is fundamentally the gift of 
a new life. 

If one of the major tasks which confronts us to-day as Christians is 
to restore the broken connection between Christian belief and action, 
we are not dealing with the problem seriously unless we recognize 
that the action we are concerned with is not primarily action in the 
parsonage or study but action in the factory, shop, counting-house, 
administrative office, Parliament and the public arena generally. 
Quite obviously the initiators of such action must be those who are in 
a position to act responsibly in these areas of life. It is only such 
people who, because they know the whole context in which action has 
to be taken, can decide what is the right action. Parsons can’t tell them. 

Professor Gilbert Ryle, in his Concept of Mind, has recently given 
us a brilliant exposition of the difference between knowing how and 
knowing that, and has shown that we all in practice attach much 
greater importance to the former. It is quite contrary to experience 
that in practical pursuits we first acquire knowledge and then proceed 
to apply it. The chef in cooking, the chess-player, the craftsman, does 
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not before he acts repeat to himself a set of rules and maxims and try 
to put them into practice. The know-how is learned by practice. In 
regard to living in the social sphere it is the laity who possess the 
know-how. 

If the argument thus far is sound, we need a new approach to the 
problem of restoring the connection between belief and action, which, 
I have urged, is one of the major tasks confronting the Church. I find 
it difficult to understand why Christians are so little excited about 
trying something really new. Communists are setting themselves to 
create a new world. When the late Professor Karl Mannheim writes 
a book on the question, with which he wrestled in his later years, 
what democracy must do to survive in an age of science and tech- 
nology, he devotes nearly half the book to a section bearing the title 
“New Men—New Values’. Why in Christian circles is the adven- 
turous and creative spirit so lacking ? 

If we want to re-establish a connection between our teaching and 
life, we have to abandon the deductive method and start from the 
problems which men and women encounter in their daily work. We 
have to create occasions for the consideration not only of the parson’s 
questions, which have to do with the content of religious beliefs, but 
of the laymen’s problems of the decisions which he has to make in 
his daily work and how he ought to make them as a Christian. These 
opportunities hardly exist at present. To create them is a new adven- 
ture. When we have succeeded in creating them, religion will have 
re-established its contact with life, since the decisions and actions we 
are considering are the stuff of the actual present life of the world. 
What then are the practical bearings of the thoughts which I have 
tried to put before you? 

In the first place, if the questions to which I have directed attention 
are real questions, and if we follow them out in their many implica- 
tions, it cannot fail to have a vitalizing and enriching effect on the 
courses we provide and the methods by which we conduct them. 

Secondly, if the situation is such as I have described, it seems to 
demand from us experimentation along somewhat fresh lines. If 
there does, in fact, exist the gap of which I have spoken between the 
way we think and talk in Church circles and the thinking of ordinary 
men and women, we must somehow discover the means of bridging 
it. What I have in mind is the formation of groups which would 
be distinguished from tutorial classes not by a lower standard of 
intellectual interest, but by the fact that the approach would be made 
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not from pre-arranged subject-matter, but from the lived experience 
of the members ; groups which would consider not the social order 
in general, but that small part of the social order with which the 
members have a direct concern ; groups which would differ from 
those which have primarily in view the devotional and personal life 
of their members by having as their centre of interest what goes on in 
the factory, shop and professional life ; groups whose primary interest 
as Christians would be not in the Church, but in the great world 
outside where their lives have to be lived. It would seem to me unwise 
to launch any general programme on such lines until experiments 
have been made in carefully selected places, where there is someone 
with the necessary talents, energy and enthusiasm to carry out an 
experiment, and where there is a nucleus of the right kind of people 
to participate successfully in such a group. My point is that the 
gap between current Christian teaching and the life and thought of 
ordinary men and women either exists or it does not; if it does 
exist, a determined effort must be made to bridge it, and a determined 
effort either means nothing at all, or else it means that a number of 
people will start doing things that they have not attempted to do 
thus far. 

Thirdly, whatever programme of Christian adult education we 
envisage must include, and must be recognized to include, those who 
are by profession teachers of religion as learners. Only those who are 
themselves learning and growing can be successful teachers. What we 
want to create is a fellowship ot learning in which ‘ the whole body, 
joined and knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, when 
each part is working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds 


itself in love ’. 
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THEME SONG 
: A STUDY IN FURTHER EDUCATION 
| by 7. H. Higginson 


Lecturer, University of Leeds Institute of Education 


| HAT conclusions are to be drawn about the education, 
| previous and further, of a group of 17 year old wage- 
earners, who derive great satisfaction from the public 
re-iteration of this, their * lyric’ : 

1. You’re meant for me 
a You ought to know 
That you're only meant for me. 
' It should be easy to see 
That I love you 
No-one else will do. 


2. I think you're grand, 
You came to me 
As though our meeting was planned. 
Fate took a hand, 
And then we were, 
We were together, dear. 


3. My heart is yours, 
1 think you know it dear, 
My heart is yours 
I want to hold you near, 
I love you too much to 
Ever let you go. 


This group of young people was not markedly different from 

| other groups of adolescent wage-earners with whom I have worked 
in experiments in residential education. At the outset they had 
feared the breakaway from their known environment. Like Peter,, 
who wrote of his approach to ‘ Cressbrook ’, 

( ‘I set off feeling quite excited. . . . I also felt rather apprehensive as 

to whether I should be able to keep up with everyone else. This feeling was 

) still more accentuated when I discovered how difficult it seemed to be to 

break the ice with the boys and girls already there on arrival.’ 

so also the members of this group in their own record of ‘ Arrival and 

First Week-end ’ said 

‘The feelings of everyone seemed to be mutual regarding the way in 

{ which they greeted the invitation, which was extended to them some weeks 

t before the course. Everyone seems to have felt apprehensive and nervous at 

| first, and it is suspected that most were a little dubious about accepting. 

| However, no-one has regretted doing so.’ 
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Later in the course, the students gave original talks on ‘ Something 
I admire’: one of the humblest and most enthusiastic members who 
had come ‘ with a pal’, chose as his topic under this heading ‘the 
kind of person who has the courage to come to a course like this 
alone’. This acute apprehensiveness of the unknown, especially in 
facing r-w explorations in education, is a factor which must be 
kept clea! in mind by all who plan courses of further education. 

In practice, it means that techniques need to be devised for 
quickly easing the tension, and for building confidence whilst 
lightening the sense of insecurity. The group’s record provides some 
evidence that in this course the techniques were efivctive : 

‘On arrival it was surprising how quickly everyone got talking to each 
other, but this, I am sure, was due to the extremely warm and friendly way 
in which we were all greeted. Everything seemed so much like home that 
it was easy to settle down. 

After a meal ct seven o’clock we had a free discussion in the lecture room 
about ourselves and our jobs. . . . 

We were taught the Danish words ‘to the song, “The more we are 
together ”, which seemed to bind us all much more closely.’ 

Behind this Danish reference lurks an odd curtain-raiser to the sub- 
sequent theme song. 

‘Jo maere vi er sammen, er sammen, er sammen ’, ‘ The more we 
are together ’, had no particular magic except as a part of a technique 
that stirred group life and created some sense of achievement and 
mastery. To be able to sing a song so soon in another language was 
exciting. Amidst the newness and adventure, lurked the apprehen- 
siveness and insecurity. It was here that Bill suddenly superimposed 
himself on the group. In popular language, he was one of the 
‘roughest’ members, whose home repressions (as we learned them 
later in the course and from meeting his mother) emerged clearly in 
his public behaviour. Bill clutched in a moment of nervous tension 
at the familiar sound—satmon, shouting it over the gathering—and 
from the moment the word saMMEN became a never-exhaustible 
bandy-word of group merriment and facetiousness. Facing any new 
situation, during the period of waiting, there would be ‘endless 
banter about saLMoN, to a degree that, to the uninitiated visitor, 
appeared inane. Always the focus of the interplay was between the 
particular young wage-earner and the group: towards the end of 
the course his nick-name emerged as ‘Sam’. 

A striking instance of how this term became a symbol of group 
solidarity and self-defence occurred on the first Sunday afternoon in 
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an empty railway station waiting-room. Most of the group was 
present and we had about forty minutes to wait. To anyone walking 
through the tumult of that room, the picture must have been of a 
rowdy, brittle, tense group of young people : listened to, the pattern 
they presented was very like that which can be heard over the radio 
on programmes such as ‘ Workers’ Playtime’; indeed, this was 
a young workers’ playtime. A family suddenly strolled through 
the waiting-room. The father—to my adult eye—was probably 
bewildered and self-conscious but—to the young people—the 
expression on his face might easily have appeared somewhat critical. 
Immediately the word flashed out from Bill—salmon—and the 
group was convulsed with laughter, followed by unceasing word- 
play on ‘fishy associations’. About fourteen members of the group 
attended a church service the next Sunday morning, and, on their 
return, reported, to the delectation of their comrades, that in the 
course of the psalm, there was a reference to salmon, and they had 
hardly been ‘able to keep their faces straight’. Interestingly, the 
word lost all relation to the initial song, and it became a spark to 
light the group in unanimity of merriment : Bill was always involved 
in the relationship. 

This fumbling and groping towards the security and self-confi- 
dence to be gained by the individual through therapeutic absorption 
of personal nervousness in the group’s life, revealed itself most 
vividly in the growth and decline of the theme song, ‘ You’re 
meant for me’. According to the students’ own record for the first 
Wednesday of the course : 

‘During the morning we had collectively written the lyric to our theme 

song, although the music wasn’t composed by us.’ 
Actually, the beginnings were on Tuesday, when one of the male 
members strummed over on the piano a tune which he had ‘ heard 
in a club’. It was a tune with a ‘catchy’ rhythm, and therein was 
the basic appeal for what became so vivid and unanimous in the 
group’s life. The pianist quickly acquired a girl partner who supplied 
rhythmic and-harmonic variations on the upper regions of the key- 
board. Ultimately there was much finger dexterity in this duet, and 
its stimulation for the group was powerful. It called to life the erotic 
background which contemporary life already presents, with its over- 
stimulation, and added ‘fuel’ to the emotional release that was 
taking place as a result of techniques used in the course. These 
young people were undergoing many new experiences in the realm 
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of feeling and they needed some link with their familiar patterns of 
culture. The theme song was the bridge they built for themselves 
and it carried them through the course. 

The lyric was, according to the students’ record, ‘collectively 
written ’. This claim is true, but it obscures the fact that there was a 
focus for the group. He was a printer’s compositor, * failed School 
Certificate with distinction in English’. He initially attempted to 
fit words to the captivating rhythm and his contemporaries, with 
expressed admiration for ‘our poet’, were drawn into the fun of 
the making game. They clustered round the piano, made their 
suggestions with earnestness and enthusiasm, supplying words here 
and there to fit the rhythm. No one appeared to take the thought- 
basis of the words seriously and in a sense they had less meaning 
than the alien Danish words learnt on a previous occasion as a 
‘binding’ song. The words were an automatic reflection of what, 
daily, conditions these young people, whether they be secondary, 
grammar or modern school pupils. Once the words had been com- 
posed, they made an eager effort to have them duplicated and 
produced a copy for each member. Then, the first of many chorus- 
ings round the piano began. 

During the latter half of the first week, the song was re-iterated 
at all hours, early morning and late night. It was a regular symbol 
of group solidarity. Almost all visitors were treated to a special 
performance. These young wage-earners were completely undis- 
criminating, and trusted, with that ready trustfulness of the 
adolescent, all and sundry to be sympathetic and appreciative of their 
pride in the making. ‘ This is our theme song,’ was their significant 
offering. ‘Would you like to hear our theme song?’ became a 
standard invitation, without any doubt entering into their heads that 
a negative answer might be given. The occasional visitor who seemed 
detached or tacitly critical produced a discernible heightening of 
the rhythmic fervour with which the group would throw itself into 
a reiteration of ‘You're meant for me’. At times, this had its 
embarrassments for a Director of Studies, for it was hardly possible 
for all to perceive its significance for these young people, and it 
could appear a bathetic activity for a course of further education! 
In fact it was a signpost to all that creative potentiality which 
Caldwell Cook wrote about so farsightedly in The Play Way, and 
which our intellective training leaves so undeveloped. 

On Sunday evening I decided to try an experiment. It was clear 
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that any direct intellective criticism of the verbal content would be 
outweighed by the emotional surroundings of the lyric and the 
creative satisfaction it had given. I put their lyric into another 
emotional context and attempted a modest experiment in apprecia- 
tion with the minimum of directly cognitive appeal. This evening’s 
programme included half an hour of readings, mostly of poetry, 
taken by students and by members of the staff. Within this frame- 
work I included, as one item, four lyrics. Prior to these I took 
Robert Bridges’ little poem, ‘I love all beauteous things’, which 
had been on the notice-board all day with an invitation to learn it, 
with its declaration, 
‘I too will something make 
And joy in the making.’ 
These young wage-earners had known, even if only at a meagre 
level, ‘the joy of making’. For the item of four lyrics, I said no 
more than that we were now going to have a group of lyrics and 
this was one of the oldest kinds of poetry in our literature, often 
linked with music as its name, from the lyre, suggested. One of the 
young men, ordinarily a very nervous member, then read their own 
composition, quite seriously, and, without comment I followed it 
by Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘My true-love hath my heart, and I have 
his ’ and by Shakespeare’s ‘Sweet and Twenty ’. The latter I linked, 
with a very brief comment to show these young folk its complemen- 
tary nature, with the reading of Robert Bridges’ 
‘So sweet love seemed that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn.’ 

Whatever the intellective outcome of this experiment, it certainly 
had the effect of focusing group emotional life. The readings were 
received with that kind of attentive silence which betokens interest 
and enjoyment: the weaving of members into the readings helped 
towards group unity, which much poetic communication needs, but 
which so frequently it fails to secure, in the classroom. Dr Eric 
James has said in criticizing the approach to aesthetic education 
made by Herbert Read, that the division which is drawn between 
intellectual and aesthetic education is one of the most dangerous of 
modern educational heresies : he finds that Mr Read’s refusal to see 
the possibilities for creation and aesthetic experience in academic 
and verbal studies is disturbing. This was a small experiment, differ- 
ent in approach from the rationalized analysis of poetry : as a vital 
group experience containing a blend of cognitive and emotive life, 
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it was effective. The essence of the matter was clarified by Caldwell 
Cook when he wrote : 

‘Learning may remain detached, as a garment, unidentified with self. 
But by Play I mean the doing anything one knows with one’s heart in it. 
The final appreciation in life and in study is to put oneself into the thing 
studied and to live there active. And that is Playing. Thus the source of all 
art is imitation in the fullest sense, not copy, but identification.’ 

This group whole-heartedly put itself into the thing studied and, in 
Caldwell Cook’s sense, lived there, active. 

Less was heard of the theme song during the second week 
though it still appeared as an offering to occasional visitors. In one 
of the evening creative social activity periods, the group learnt to 
whistle, with varying combinations, a highly rhythmical Bourree 
and the theme of La Rejouissance from the Handel ‘Firework 
Music’. These tended to provide alternative whistling favourites 
where in the previous week ‘You’re meant for me’ had held 
unchallenged sway. Too much should not be claimed for this con- 
scious effort to provide rhythmic satisfaction through something 
more vital than the reiterated rhythm and melody of ‘ You’re meant 
for me’, and at no point was direct critical comment made. The 
seed was, as it were, shed into the group’s emotional life, and it 
appeared to flourish, the attempt always being to recognize the 
needs of these young wage-earners, and to match them with susten- 
ance of a worth-while order. 

On the final Friday of the course, there was a guest afternoon. 
It was divided into two parts: in the earlier afternoon, official 
visitors came to sample something of the work of the course ; later, 
parents came. I am indebted to a colleague, who did not know 
previously about the theme song, for the following note of her 
contact with Bill and the girl friend with whom he had ‘ paired’ 
(Bill’s place in the course was quite unknown to the reporter). 


‘ After showing me round, they took me downstairs to the piano, produced 
the words of the song for me with great pride, and told me how it had 
been made up by everyone together, and what fun it had been to do this. 
“It was really exciting,” they said. ‘‘ Everyone kept suggesting new words.” 

A group of young people quickly collected together round the piano, and 
they all sang the song, which their pianist played. Then one of them turned 
to me and said, “ You know, it’s funny: we sang this all the time last 
week, but we don’t bother much about it now.” 

One of the parents was in the room, and someone gave him a copy of 
the words. I thought from his face that he might be thinking: “ That's 
typical of these youngsters.” 
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The three things which seemed to me particularly interesting about this 
incident were: 

(i) the enthusiasm for the song, or perhaps more accurately, for the 
creation of the song. They seemed to have got real joy from having made 
something together ; in talking about it, it was the actual making of the 
verses, and not the final product, which seemed to have mattered to them 
so much ; 

(ii) the fact that they were now bored with it to some extent—possibly 
because it was the making which was important, possibly because, as verse, 
it couldn’t stand much wear ; 

(iii) the possibility of adults making a wrong judgment on such an issue.” 
There was one manifestation of the song at the parents’ gathering, 

though it is interesting to see that the students do not put in-on 
record in their group account. They write : 


‘After tea our early guests dispersed and parents started to arrive... . 
We then tried to give parents an idea of what had taken place on the 
course, Dorothy II, John and Les giving their book talk. We also whistled 
the Fireworks Music and sang “ The Lord is both my health and light.” ’ 


The latter was also an item they had learnt in the evening period of 
creative activities : it is a Ravenscroft psalm taken from the Samuel 
Pepys Music Book, a collection of recorder airs : an illustrated lecture 
on the recorder had been a popular feature in the course; this 
Ravenscroft setting called for a certain degree of disciplined singing. 

As soon as the parents’ programme, as described by the students, 
concluded, there was a stir in the group round the piano, and in a 
moment, they had broken into the theme song. It was not as violent 
or as mournfully sentimental a singing as it had sometimes been at 
the peak period, but it was sung earnestly. What was the significance 
of this spontaneous outburst? One tutor suggested that it was an 
act of defiance, defiance to those who were trying to stretch the 
young wage-earners beyond their wish into an unfamiliar cultural 
area. So far as I can estimate the total emotive setting of this group 
act, I do not share this view. There was a group awareness that 
these were parents to whom an exhibition was being made: just 
prior to the singing there was the revealing murmur, ‘ our theme 
song’. Possibly it was a poor thing that had been created, but the 
joy in the making was something that impelled the group to share, 
and to look for parent admiration and encouragement. 

Anyone who works with adolescents is acquainted with their 
search for encouragement and approval: the cumulative pride of 
the parents in their sons’ and daughters’ achievement was evident 
in this gathering. For many of the adults, visitors and otherwise, it 
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was difficult to have warmth of approval for the lyric effort: but 
parents, whose daily background contained so much akin to the 
lyric, were just the adults to offer the warming approval and encour- 
agement. How much parent admiration or discouragement matters 
is suggested in a comment in a letter from one of the members 
when, speaking later of the course, he says : 

“Last week I gradually settled down at work and slowly, but surely, I 
began to get back to my old routine, you see as soon as I returned home I 
told my mother everything that happened whilst on the course, and she 
told me all good things come to an end. . . . I suppose you remember the 
face I modelled, well my mother passed some sarcastic remarks, but mock- 
ingly, of course... .’ 

Parent approval and encouragement are potent influences in the 
happy growth of adolescents : so often they are features lacking from 
home life that special heed must be given to them by those who teach 
in further education. 

The satisfaction gained in creation through the group was 
revealed many weeks after the course was over, in a letter from one 
of the least intellectually able members. She speaks of her holidays 
and of how she encountered, not ‘the’ theme song, not ‘ You’re 
meant for me ’, but ‘ our’ theme song : 

‘While I was away I heard someone playing the piano then all of a 
sudden it dawned on me that they were playing our theme song, “ You're 
meant for me”. I just took one leap to the piano and started playing with 
them, everyone who heard it wanted to know the words and of course I 
told them who wrote the words, they think all who helped to write them 
are born composers (ha-ha).’ A 

This comment conveys the pride in making, coupled with the 
uncertainty of values and the defence against adult criticism (ha- 
ha), that characterized the group’s life during the course. 

A week-end re-union of the members took place in September. 
Very little was heard of the theme song that had raged so strongly 
in the first week of the initial course. There was a social period on 
the Saturday evening. The theme song was played by the original 
pianist and his girl partner: it was a meticulous rhythmical effort, 
with the customary descant on the higher regions of the keyboard 
by the girl. Singing on the whole was desultory. On the Sunday 
afternoon I asked various members separately if they would write 
down the words for me. Individually they found this difficult as no 
one quite remembered—it was interesting to note that the rhythm 
had not established the verbal patterns firmly. Later, after a group 
had mustered together, they produced collectively ‘an agreed text’ 
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but this piece of co-operation in itself did not lead to any momentary 
resurgence of the singing. Perhaps the lesson to be learnt is that the 
popular songs that become ‘all the rage’ and then die a quick death 
nced not be taken too seriously : but how far are they symptoms also 
of an emotional under-development that pervades our education 
system ? 

It would be disproportionate to develop a theory of continued 
education from the study of a theme song, but I suggest this analysis 
yields at least three pointers for future application : 

(a) Young wage-earners live in a daily environment that over- 
stimulates some aspects of experience and leaves others under- 
nourished. The prevailing intellective emphasis in secondary 
education leaves these young people unequipped emotionally 
for life as they meet it and there is a danger of this emphasis 
being transferred in the provision made for after-school educa- 
tion. The inadequately satisfied emotional life, and the abun- 
dance of creative capacity in youth, should be kept in the forefront 
when planning content and methods for continued education. 

(b) Group techniques, involving not only interplay of teacher and 
taught, but also calculated interplay of members and groups of 
members upon each other in co-operative endeavour, should be 
devised and given informed use by teachers in continued educa- 
tion. (Much quasi-discussion group leadership does not fulfil 
this condition.) 

(c) Dynamic interplay between parents and young people is a 
foundation for family life. Continued education will be super- 
ficial, and it will repeat some of the errors of the Service of 
Youth, if it fails to weave in parent relationships both at home 
and outside the home. Further education for adolescents calls 
for a new kind of social organism rather than a new segregating, 
instructional unit. 
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LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL 
AREAS—A PLEA FOR THE VILLAGE 


by F. R. Armstrong 
Tutor Organizer, University College, Southampton 


HE most remarkable development in Liberal Adult Education 

| in the last fifteen years has undoubtedly been its rapid expansion 

in rural areas. The time has come, therefore, to review the kind 

of work which is being done, to assess its value, and to draw certain 

conclusions as to the direction it should be given. The peculiar 

character of rural work involves a considerable readjustment of those 

ideas and ideals which lay behind either the University Extension 

lecture, or the Tutorial Class movement, which was the inspiration 

of the WEA in earlier days and still is so far as work in urban areas 
is concerned. 

It is, however, futile to discuss rural adult education against a back- 
ground of urban experience and urban preconceptions. At present 
discussion of the issues involved tends very often to run in circles or 
to be carried on at cross purposes through lack of any clear under- 
standing or agreed definition as to what is meant by rural work. 
Because a town is situated in a predominantly agricultural area the 
provision for adult education in such a town should not be classified 
as ‘rural’, for the work done is essentially urban in character: the 
size and composition of the population encourages selection and 
specialization, not practicable in a smaller community. 

The only valid criteria then must be the size of the community for 
which classes are being provided, and up to the present no adequate 
analysis, as far as I am aware, has been made ; nor any attempt to 
isolate the rural problem from the urban. 

As an indication of what is needed before an adequate estimate 
of the real situation can be made, the following analysis of three 
sample areas may be of some value. The areas chosen, which I have 
called A, B and C, comprise county areas or parts of counties in the 
south of England. In each of these areas all the classes organized by 
the University Extra-Mural Department or by the WEA during six 
selected years within the last decade (1938-9, 1944-5 and 1947-51) have 
been correlated with the size of the towns and villages in the area. 
The result of this correlation indicates quite clearly certain charac- 
teristics and tendencies, and they suggest certain problems which call 
for much fuller and franker discussion than they have so far received. 
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The analysis has been based on the census figures for 1931, since 
there are no other more recent figures available: but in these rural 
areas the change in population since 1931 has for the most part been 
slight : in some 25 per cent of the villages and small towns there had 
been a slight decline since 1921, a decline which has probably since 
1931 been more than counteracted. A population of 5,000 has been 
taken as the dividing line between an urban and a rural community. 
This is quite arbitrary, and 4,000 (the figure taken by the Women’s 
Institutes as the maximum limit for a village as against a small town) 
might have been preferred. In fact, in the three areas chosen it would 
have made very little difference, as most of the communities under 
5,000 tend to bunch around the 2,500 to 3,500 figure, very few being 
over 4,000. To make the analysis as complete as possible the towns 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants have also been separated from those 
of over 10,000, and one or two interesting points follow from this 
separation. The rural communities of less than 5,000 have been sub- 
divided into two categories, those with less than 1,000, those with 
from 1,000 to 2,000, and those with 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. In the 
first of these categories the population was found to bunch round the 
200 to 300, and the 500 to 600 figures, and in the second category 
round the 1,100 to 1,200 figures. Hamlets wica less than 100 inhabi- 
tants have been excluded altogether from the analysis as they have 
little relevance from the point of view of adult education—only one 
class in the whole period under review was organized for such a group 
and under the policy now applied by Town and Country Planning 
Authorities such villages are doomed to a progressive decline. In the 
following tables, in order to compare the total class provision over a 
period of time, and between one population category and another, a 
class of twelve meetings has been taken as a unit, and other types of 
course have been rated according to the number of meetings involved. 

The point that emerges clearly from table I with rather sur- 
prising uniformity, is that in relation to population more work is 
being done in the communities of 2,000 to 5,000 and (though not so 
noticeably) in the larger villages of from 1,000 to 2,000 than in the 
larger towns. Whereas, in the case of centres of over 5,000, provision 
follows remarkably closely the proportion of the total population, in 
the 2,000-5,000 group it is very nearly double. For the 1,000-2,000 
group it is almost 30 per cent above the average in Areas A and B, 
while for villages of less than 1,000 it is well below the average in 
Area B and approximately balanced in Areas A and C. 
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continuity in 2 


Size of | Population Centres with 
community Number / percent classes 
ofarea 
| | 
Arza A (Total population approximately 130,000) 
Over 10,000 | .. 1 44 I 87 
§,000-10,000 | .. oes 5 I 9 
2,000-5,000 6 13 5 54 
continuity in 4 
| (since 1945) 
1,000-2,000 12 10 II 36 
j continuity in 2 
(since 1945) 
100-1,000 | 9! | 28 35 76 
continuity in 3 
(since 1945) 
Area B (Total population approximately 1,000,000) 
Over 10,000 | .. 12 75 12 475 
§,000-10,000 | .. 7 4°5 5 29 
2,000-5,000 31 22 80 
| continuity in 7 | 
(since 1945) | 
1,000-2,000 | ee 42 5°5 27 62 
| continuity in 2 
| | (since 1945) | 
Up to 1,000 | 195 75 | 59 38 
| no continuity in | 
any centre | 
| 
Ara C (Total Population approximately 225,000) 
Over 10,000 | .. 5 44°5 45 | 17 
continuity in 4 
(since 1945) 
§,000-10,000 | 4 II 45 
| | continuity in all 
2,000-5,000 | 10 12 | 8 72 
continuity in 6 | 
1,000-2,000 26 14 > | 54 
continuity in 3 
Up to 1,000 | 85 18°5 30 76 


| Per cent 
| of total 

| Total of | class units 
| class units | in area (to 
| mearest 

, whole No.) 


12 


It is, 1 think, significant to compare these figures with those of an 
analysis made before the war of the relative amount of work being 
done as between the large towns (County Borough), the non-County 
Boroughs and the Urban Districts and smaller country towns. That 
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survey indicated that in relation to population considerably more 
work was being done in the medium to small towns than in the larger 
towns, with the exception of those centres where there was either a 
University, a WEA District Headquarters, or a permanent Adult 
Education Centre or Institute, as at Leicester. 

It seems fairly certain that a complete analysis of work now being 
done in rural areas would confirm this as a general tendency ; but 
to-day since the maximum effort and response has travelled further 
down the scale to the smaller towns of 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, it 
is now these which are most fully covered relatively to the size of 
their population. There is reason for feeling some satisfaction in this, 
since in the past there has been a tendency for cultural amenities to 
be the prerogative of the larger towns while the smaller urban centres 
have remained neglected : but the question we have to ask ourselves 
is how far the adult education drive should be pursued in the villages, 
particularly those that come in the last of our categories, the 100 to 
1,000 group with an average of 400 to 500 inhabitants. These, it is 
clear, if the above figures are true for the county as a whole, are at 
present comparatively neglected, yet it can be argued that their need 
is far greater. The isolation of the smaller villages compared with the 
small country town is relatively more complete than that of the smaller 
town compared with the large urban centres : and, just as in the years 
before the war, the smaller towns were brought increasingly into the 
orbit of adut education with, I think, justifiable results in terms of 
culture and amenity values, so a strong case can now be made for the 
village. Of the g1 village communities in Area A, 35 have held an 
adult class at some time or other during the last ten years. Of the 
195 in Area B, the figure was only 59, while of the 85 in Area C, the 
figure is 30. In only two villages in all three areas was work main- 
tained consistently throughout the period. 

It should also be pointed out that the majority of the 59 classes in 
Area B consisted of short courses of three lectures arranged specifically 
for Women’s Institute Groups, and financed by grants from the Local 
Education Authorities. They were not, therefore, in any real sense 
organized for the village as a community. 

The degree of continuity seems to have some relationship to the 
size of the community, but perhaps more to the efficiency of the 
organizing side. In Area B, 108 centres out of 268 in the categories up 
to 5,000 held classes, but in only three centres has work been con- 
tinuously maintained during the period examined, and only in nine 
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centres continuously since 1945. Out of 120 communities in Area C, 
51 have held classes, and continuity maintained in 12 since the war. 
While in Area A, out of 110 villages, classes have been held in 52 
and continuously maintained since the war in 10. On an average, in 
the case of centres of less than 2,000 inhabitants, continuity seems to 
average between two and three years and may be followed by a break 
of from one to five years. This intermittent quality of rural work in 
the villages is one of those factors which lead to their neglect. From 
the organizational point of view there are larger dividends to be 
gained with far less effort by the establishment of centres in the towns, 
centres which can be relied upon up to a point to maintain continuity 
and a steady volume of work. 

Continuity in class organization does not, however, imply any 
continuity of subject matter. In these three areas there have been, in 
the last five years, only two three-year Tutorial Classes in the under 
1,000 category ; only one in the 1,000 to 2,000 category ; and only 
one in the 2,000 to 5,000 category. The percentage of twenty-four 
lecture courses does not, however, compare nearly so unfavourably 
with the urban centres. There have been fifteen in the under 1,000 
category, ten in the 1,000 to 2,000, and twenty-six in the 2,000 to 5,000 
group. The percentage of Terminal and Short courses is considerably 
higher than in the urban centres, and in both the under 1,000 and the 
1,000 to 2,000 groups, short courses of three, four or six lectures, 
account for nearly 4o per cent of the courses arranged. The following 
table summarizes the position. 

This table illustrates both the rate of expansion and the extent to 
which the percentage of longer courses has increased between the 
various population categories. The total expansion in centres with 
less than 5,000 inhabitants since 1939 is approximately four-fold in 
Areas A and C, while in the 100 to 1,000 category, it varies from a 
four-fold increase in Area B (six-fold in 1947-8) to a ten-fold increase 
in Area A. The point, however, to be noted is that not only the rate 
but also the form of expansion has been considerably modified since 
1948. Since then the total rural work has, it is true, increased, but it 
has been almost entirely in the small towns and larger villages. In 
the smaller villages (under 1,000) there has been an actual decline in 
provision, particularly in the last few years. This is in part due to an 
agreed policy to raise standards and to eliminate smaller groups. If 
such policies are carried though consistently and generally through- 
out the country, it is the village work which will mainly suffer. In 
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TABLE II 
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(a) represents a full course of 20-24 meetings (reckoned as 2 units) 
(b) represents a course of 10-12 meetings (1 unit) 
(c) represents a short course of 3-6 meetings (}-$ unit) 


Population 1938-9 1947-8 1950-1 
Arta A 
2,000-5,000 5 (b) (5 units) | 1 (a) 2 (a) 
in 4 centres 7 (b) 10 units 5 (b) +10 units 
3 (c) 3 (c) 
in 4 centres in 5 centres 
1,000-2,000 4 (b) (4 units) | 2 (b) 8 (b) 
in 4 centres 5 (c) 5 (c) 
in 4 centres in g centres 
100-1,000 1 (b) . 6 (b) : 4 (a) 
2 (c) fit Units | Gb) $17 units 
in 3 centres in It centres 8 (c) 
in 14 centres 
Total 10} units 264 units 37 units 
Area B 
2,000-5,000 t (a) ) 12 (b) , 3 (a) ) 
7 (b) $8 units 9 (c) eT (b) ios units 
5 (c) 5 (c) 
in 7 centres in 12 centres in 14 centres 
1,000-2,000 2 (a) 5 (b) . 11 (b) . 
9 (b) 14 units 6 (c) 11 (c) 
4 (c) in 9 centres in 13 centres 
in 6 centres 
100-1,000 2 (b) (2 units) | 6 (b) : 1 (a) 
in I centre 26 (c) (b) +8 units 
in 28 centres 9 (c) 
in 11 centres 
Total 24 units 38 units 42 units 
C 
2,000-5 000 4 (b) (4 units) | 3 (a) } 4 (a) } 
in 4 centres 7 er units | 1 (b) }11 units 
2 (c) 4 (c) 
in 6 centres in 7 centres 
1 ,000-2,000 2 (b) (2 units) | 12 (b) ‘ 4 (a) os 
in 2 centres 3 (c) (c) 
in 6 centres in 6 centres 
100-1,000 1 (b) : 10 (b) : 2 (a) 
5 (c) 34 units 10 (c) 15 units 6 (b) $13 units 
in 3 centres in 12 centres 6 (c) 
in 12 centres 
Total g# units 424 units 33 units 
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the towns such a policy is obviously justified, applied to the village it 
is problematical. It will not only call a halt to such expansion as has 
taken place in many areas since the war, but will leave the village, as 
in the past, cut off from one of the cultural amenities enjoyed by the 
urban population. 

The size of a class can be measured exactly, but the question of 
relative standards is very much more difficult to determine. The 
interests of the village gioup are far more diffuse—since the selective 
approach possible in the urban centre is not there practicable ; but, 
judging from my own experience, I should say that everything that 
determines the value of a class—widened interests and a consistent 
and directed attitude to reading and thinking may often compare 
favourably with the urban equivalent. The approach, however, must 
be more general, and the web of interest must be spread more widely 
than is necessary in a town, while the problem of written work is 
usually more acute. Certainly a different concept as to what can be 
achieved, or should be aimed at, is needed. It seems to me clear that 
the kind of work that can profitably be done in this comparatively 
large and neglected section of the population, must differ radically 
from what is possible or desirable in urban centres. It is, I think, use- 
less to think in terms of the three-year Tutorial class as an ultimate 
objective, except in a few exceptional cases. We need, therefore, to 
consider dispassionately what is educationally possible. We need also 
to consider how the approach can best be made, and what are the 
agencies most likely to be successful in making the right appeal, as 
well as the standards, quality and form of the work to be done. There 
are those who would leave it entirely to the LEAs ; others regard it 
as untilled ground for the WEA to plough, forgetting that the WEA 
is biased by its traditions and affiliations in favour of urban and 
industrial groups and may for that reason be handicapped—if only 
by its name—in dealing with rural communities. In some areas 
the Universities have made intensive efforts in this direction, only to 
be told that the work is of a standard which should not be the concern 
of Extra-Mural Departments. It is clear that these issues will be 
discussed with increasing urgency, and policies will need to be formu- 
lated. Though it would seem improbable that the situation is radically 
different in other areas, there may be considerable local variation. 
Similar analyses of sample areas in the east, north, the Midlands and 
the south-west are needed to complete the picture, but this analysis 
may contribute to a clearer understanding of the situation. 
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W.E.A. AND EXTENSION 


Administrative arrangements for WEA and Extension courses are 
separated from each other in the offices of the Manchester Extra-Mural 
Department, as I suppose they commonly are elsewhere. As a general 
rule they do not clash with each other, the subject-matter of Extension 
courses normally being of a kind in which the WEA does not ask for 
provision. During the session 1951-2, however, quite inadvertently we 
arranged a sessional Extension course which did appear to clash with a 
sessional course arranged for the WEA and in due course the Manchester 
Branch of the WEA made some mild complaint about this. As soon as I 
knew what had happened I realized that while the clash was regrettable, 
the circumstances suggested that some inquiry might produce an inter- 
esting result. Both of these courses were held in University premises ; both 
were by members of the Physics Department staff and the subjects were 
very similar. The WEA course was simply called Astronomy ; the Exten- 
sion course was called The Solar System. The Extension course was fully 
arranged by May, while the request for a WEA course on Astronomy 
came in later in the summer. The evening of meeting was different. 
Advertisement for the WEA course consisted of the usual distribution by 
the WEA of its Manchester Branch prospectus and a little general news- 
paper advertising at the opening of the session: in addition the class was 
listed, together with all University-WEA classes in Manchester, in a general 
syllabus of arrangements in Manchester issued by the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment. The Extension course was advertised on the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment posters in and near the University, in the press and in the syllabus 
of Manchester Extra-Mural arrangements, already referred to, which was 
in this case posted out to about 350 addresses, as in the case of all Extension 
courses. The syllabus of the course was printed on a separate leaflet. The 
WEA class started first by a fortnight and 13 students enrolled ; the 
enrolment for the Extension course was 24. 

When we realized that these circumstances offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity to consider what factors influence the choice between WEA and 
Extension courses in the same place, a simple questionnaire was prepared 
and, with the help of the two lecturers, was filled up by most members. 
of the two groups. Twelve of the thirteen WEA students answered the 
questionnaire, twenty-two of the twenty-four Extension course students. 
The following information resulted : 

AGE 
In the WEA group there were three people 45 and upwards, four people: 
between 30 and 45, five people between 18 and 30. 
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In the Extension group there were four persons 45 and upwards, five 
people between 30 and 45, thirteen between 18 and 30. This consequently 
was a rather younger group, although as is often the case in courses ‘on 
scientific subjects the average age in both was below the general average. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The WEA students describe themselves as clerk (two cases), retired, boot 
repairer (two cases), architect’s assistant, warehouseman (two cases), ware- 
house checker, surveyor’s draughtsman, shop assistant, turbine fitter. 

The Extension course students describe themselves as ledger clerk, 
pharmacist, teacher (five cases), housewife (two cases), student (two cases), 
‘ accounting ’, apprentice engineer (three cases), textile analyst, tobacconist, 
chartered electrical engineer, cotton mill manager, chief electrical officer, 
store-keeper, University lecturer. 

Some of these descriptions are very general, but a glance at the list 
shows that the Extension group was of a more professioi.al class and it 
could have been assumed from the occupations alone that the students in 
the Extension group were probably better educated. 


SCHOOL LEAVING AGE 


The last observation is borne out at once by the facts under this heading. 
In the WEA group ten had left school at 14, one at 15, one at 16. 

In the Extension group one had left school at 11, one at 12, one at 13, 
one at 14, two at 15, four at 16, five at 17, seven at 18. (Among these seven 
I have counted two sixth form boys who have not actually left their 
schools yet.) The student who gives his school leaving age as 12 gives very 
odd answers to other questions and is obviously a very odd person in 
general. The student who left at 11 is of course in the 45+ age group and 
calls himself a store-keeper. 


EXAMINATIONS 
In the WEA group one student had taken the Higher National Certificate. 
None of the others had ever taken any examinations at all. 

In the Extension group six students had never taken any examinations ; 
seven had taken the School Certificate (and among them two had also 
taken the National Certificate and one the Higher National Certificate) ; 
two had taken the Higher School Certificate ; five had University degrees ; 
one had taken the Inter B.Sc. ; and one was an associate of the Manchester 
College of Technology. 

The facts under this heading and the last show quite clearly that the 
Extension group was much better provided educationally, which we believe 
to be the case in general with Extension courses as compared with WEA 
classes. Nevertheless, it seems fairly clear that a few of the Extension course 
students might have been better in the WEA class. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE OTHER COURSE 
Students were asked whether when enrolling for one of these two courses 
they knew that the other course was offered. 

The WEA students in every case said that they had no knowledge at 
all of the other course. 

The Extension course students were not so unanimous ; three of them 
did know that the other course was offered, but only three. 

A further question was asked whether, if the course they had attended 
had not been provided, they would have gone to the other. The wording 
of this question was unsatisfactory and must have left some doubt in 
their minds. It should have asked whether they would have attended the 
other course if they had heard of it and if their own had not been held. 
As a result, the answers are not entirely clear. Of the WEA students, six 
said, Yes, they would have attended had they known of it; three said 
No, and three gave no answer to the question. Of the Extension course 
students, eleven said Yes, they would have attended the other course, 
three said Possibly, two did not answer the question, and six said No. The 
reasons for these Noes would be interesting but are not forthcoming in 
many cases. One student said he had chosen the Extension course because 
its subject- matter was restricted ; he already had some acquaintance with 
general astronomy. Another said he wanted something ‘ on a higher level ’ 
(this student was the mill manager who left school at 13 and had passed 
no examinations ; there is nothing to indicate whether he had had any 
experience of the WEA and the level of study it represents). Another said 
he liked the standard of the Extension courses (he is a B.Sc.). Another 
said WEA courses do not appeal to him as much as Extra-Mural courses ; 
he had already attended an Extension course on Radio Physics and Radio 
Astronomy. Another said he would probably have attended instead the 
meetings of the Manchester Astronomical Society. Another, who gives no 
reason for his No, is a University lecturer and perhaps naturally would 
go to the Extension course. 

The answers to this question are at any rate clear enough to show that 
there are a considerable number of students who might go either to the 
WEA or to the Extension course if they succeeded in hearing of both 
of them. 


REASONS FOR JOINING THE CLASSES 

These are very simple. In the case of the WEA class they are stated as 
follows: Was in any case a WEA member (two cases) ; was interested in 
the subject ; saw the advertisement in the WEA syllabus (two cases) ; 
was advised to attend by a friend (three cases) ; saw the WEA syllabus at 
a Union meeting ; was advised to attend through the Association of 
Building Technicians ; saw an advertiserent (where?) ; and wanted to 
know ‘ how the measurements were made ’. 
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The Extension course students gave a somewhat similar list: Was 
recommended by a friend (four cases) ; had attended previous Extension 
courses in Chemistry and Physics; was recommended to attend by a 
schoolmaster (two cases) ; a relative suggested the course ; had seen the 
Extra-Mural Department list (seven cases) ; decided in general to attend 
something and chose this subject out of the Department list ; saw press 
advertisement (three cases) ; ‘selected this course from the WEA list’ ; 
saw a poster on the University notice board. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
It would not be wise to base any very confident conclusions about the 
relationship of Extension courses and WEA classes on such a small 
example. Nevertheless, it is interesting that this particular case bears out 
the general impression that students in Extension courses come mainly 
from a social category different from that of WEA students ; they are on 
the average a little younger, more professional and better educated. 

It is clear that our publicity on either side is not remarkably effective ; 
it is a very surprising thing that out of thirty-five people only three had 
heard of both courses. It looks as though the WEA publicity reaches a 
totally different clientéle from the Extension publicity. As usual, you find 
that very few came as a result of newspaper advertisement. A point that 
arises here and there is that some of the Extension people found the Extra- 
Mural Department leaflet offered a much more explicit syllabus than the 
WEA prospectus and this seems to have attracted them. 

The question arises whether the circumstances here related show or do 
not show whether the Extension course ought to have been provided. The 
first point to make is that it was arranged long before the other, and if it 
had not been provided the students who attended it would not in fact 
have gone to the WEA class because they had not heard of it. 

On the other hand, it seems clear that a considerable number of Extension 
course students would have gone to the WEA class had they heard of it and 
had their own course not been organized. With better publicity either of 
the courses would have had a stronger enrolment had the other not been 
provided. However, both courses did receive an adequate enrolment and 
it seems probable that owing to the nature of the syllabus and probably 
owing also to the qualifications of its students, the Extension course on 
‘The Solar System ’ was carried out at a rather higher level than the other 
course. We always give our Extension lecturers to suppose that their 
students will in the main have been to seccndary schools. 

Another point which arises from this case has some general importance. 
Why do WEA Branches, in their local printing and publicity, make so 
little reference to the University with which they are co-operating? I 
have heard some people complain that this frequent failure to mention 
the University shows a lack of courtesy and respect, but even if so, Univer- 
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sities can get on quite well without their prestige being endangered. 
What is much more important is that the WEA may be limiting its own 
appeal. I can easily understand some of the reasons which lead to this 
state of affairs. Branch officials have to do an immense amount of unpaid 
work for their Association, and it is natural that they should want to keep 
the WEA in the minds of the students as the prime mover, leaving the 
University in the background as a kind of benevolent helper. Then I 
expect there are Branch Secretaries who fear that the name of the Univer- 
sity might be too forbidding and might prevent the so-called ‘ under- 
privileged’ from enrolling. Others have occasionally told me that they 
don’t want to appeal to cultural snobbishness—if people are going to come 
in just because you say you have a connection with a University they 
cannot be very seriously minded. In most cases I imagine it happens 
because people have simply become used to doing it and are not conscious 
of any omission. Whatever the reason I am inclined to think it is a mistake. 
If a lecture-course is advertised as a University course people will expect 
it to have an unusually high standard—that is not snobbishness, it is 
commonsense. I think all Joint Committee courses ought to be advertised 
as University courses, sponsored jointly by the University and the WEA, 
and I believe that if this were always done many people would enrol who 
at present make no attempt to do so. In the particular case studied in this 
article it is quite obvious that if the Extension course had not been arranged, 
and if the WEA course had been advertised as a University course its 
enrolment would have been twice as large. 

A final and important point, however, is that an Extension course on 
‘The Solar System’ is not really at all the same thing as a WEA ‘ Intro- 
duction to Astronomy ’. My own belief is that there should be room for 
both. R. D. WALLER 


TUTORS IN CONFERENCE 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1952 


The Association of Tutors in Adult Education met at Neuadd Reichel, 
Bangor (a hostel of the University College of North Wales) from April 
4th to 7th. They were welcomed on behalf of the University College by 
the Principal, Mr D. Emrys Evans, whose services to adult education in 
North Wales are well known, and by the Archdruid of Wales, who is 
Chairman of the Bangor Branch of the Association. Some sixty delegates 
attended from Branches all over the United Kingdom. 

The opening session of the Conference was addressed by Mr Harold 
Shearman, Academic Adviser for Tutorial classes of the Extra-Mural 
Department, London University, and a member of the Association, on ‘ The 
Nature and Prospects of our Work and the Crisis in Education ’. His stimu- 
lating address was followed by a well informed and lively discussion. The 
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closing session was addressed by Professor Robert Peers, Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor of Nottingham University, a past Chairman of the Association, 
on ‘Adult Education’. A vigorous presentation of an extremely able 
analysis of the tasks facing adult education was again followed by many 
questions and discussion. The Conference highly appreciated the two 
speakers and their material especially in view of the tasks they have under- 
taken for the coming year. 

The Annual General Meeting heard in reports from the Treasurer that 
the membership had been maintained at a high level, that its finances 
were sound, and that the vigour of the Association meant that its annual 
expenditure had trebled since 1940 in providing services for its mem- 
bership. 

The Professional Conditions Officer presented reports on the fees paid 
to part-time tutors, the salaries and conditions of employment of WEA 
Tutor-Organizers, and the salary scales of Staff and Resident Extra-Mural 
Tutors. The Association regretted that five University Institutions had not 
yet assimilated their full-time Extra-Mural Staffs to the status and salaries 
of internal lecturers. As a result of a discussion of these reports, the 
Association clarified its views on Professional Conditions generally, and 
the officer responsible is to make a number of inquiries with a view to 
further action during the coming year. 

The Association has presented evidence to the Royal Commission on 
Income Tax and has exchanged information with the Association of 
University Teachers about this issue. It is proposed to distribute a guide 
to income tax law and practice to members to help them to make their 
claims for allowances. 

A report by the Editor of the Bulletin produced a good discussion. 
Members were generally pleased with the great improvement in its form 
and content and also by its increased sales. The additional expenditure 
involved in achieving this improvemeut was felt to be money well spent. 
Contributions are no longer difficult to obtain and the plans of the Editor 
for future issues met with enthusiastic approval. The work on a history of 
the Association is proceeding and an appeal was made to the older mem- 
bers to supply information which would help the task to be completed 
reasonably soon. 

Reports from the Association’s representatives on the WEA, the Central 
Joint Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes, and the National Institute 
of Adult Education were received. The Secretary of the National Institute 
supplemented the report with further information and also answered 
questions. After a discussion of the work of the WEA working party on 
Trade Union Education it was decided to ask the WEA to co-opt a working 
tutor as one of the working party. Reports on the two refresher courses in 
Literature and Philosophy were received from tutors who had attended, 
and some criticisms, together with constructive suggestions, will be passed 
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on to the CJAC for their consideration. It was also decided that branches 
should discuss subjects, lecturers and venues for courses for the coming 
session and should send their proposals to the Secretary by June 15th. 
Branches were urged to consult with each other and to arrange subject- 
conferences enlisting the co-operation of Extra-Mural Departments and 
WEA Districts. The CJAC had already expressed approval of the idea 
and contiguous branches of the Association should consult and produce 
detailed proposals. Questions were asked about the exchange of tutors for 
summer school work and information is to be sought about the extent of 
such exchanges and the obstacles which are met in attempting to arrange 
them. The Universities Council for Adult Education have decided to 
invite representatives of the Association to serve on some of its sub-com- 
mittees dealing with problems which affect tutors closely and directly. 
The Conference welcomed the opportunity of co-operation with the 
Universities Council. 

A report was given of a recent Conference of Rural Tutors organized 
by the Association. Careful preparation had been made for the Conference 
in the form of surveys. These revealed facts which tended to surprise even 
the most experienced tutors, and while the surveys gave a fair coverage 
of the country, efforts were to be made to make it still more adequate. 
After a discussion of the surveys and talks by Messrs. A. D. Rees (Aberyst- 
wyth), J. H. Matthews (Southampton) and F. W. Jessup (Kent), the Con- 
ference divided into three groups and produced reports on (1) a definition 
of Liberal Adult Education ; (2) standards of work in rural areas ; (3) the 
organization of Rural Adult Education. Further work on the material 
produced by the Conference is to proceed and it is hoped to publish this. 
The information and the constructive suggestions should prove valuable 
not only to those working in rural areas but also to those engaged in urban 
areas. A proposal to hold a further Conference within two years is to be 
discussed by branches and considered by the Association’s Executive 
Committee. 

In 1944 the Association published a statement of policy: ‘ The Future 
of Adult Education.’ Difficulties about paper supply limited the size of 
the document, but it was acknowledged as a valuable and significant 
statement about adult education. Many of its sugggestions are to be found 
in the present Adult Education Regulations. The Association has decided 
that in the light of post-war developments and experience a new statement 
of policy is required. Some of the material in the 1944 statement has dated 
and in certain respects conditions have changed materially. The Associa- 
tion does not propose merely to revise the old statement, but rather to 
re-think its policy. It has therefore decided to set up a sub-committee of 
four members to produce a draft statement. The Association’s branches 
will each appoint a correspondent who will be responsible for transmitting 
the suggestions and ideas of branches to the sub-committee, and vice-versa. 
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and the next Annual Conference of the Association in 1953 will consider 
and approve a final statement of policy. This will be an expression of the 
considered opinion of the practitioners in the field of liberal adult education 
on the nature and prospects of their work. 

Members of the Association have continued to play their part in adult 
education work in Germany—in summer schools arranged by the German 
Folk High Schools, and in training courses for tutors arranged by CCG 
Education Officers: they have also taken German visitors to their classes 
here and have discussed with them teaching and organizational problems. 
Work will proceed this year as usual and the Association welcomed a 
new development whereby two tutors will spend three months working 
with Folk High Schools, one in the Ruhr and the other in the Western 
Sector of Berlin. 

The Association instructed its Executive Committee to watch the effect 
on adult education of any ‘ cuts’ and to take what action they thought to 
be necessary. They had not very long to wait. The Conference was informed 
of a cut of 40 per cent in the money provided for adult education by a 
Local Education Authority which normally makes 100 per cent financial 
provision for classes in the county. The Executive Committee decided to 
consult the local branch of the Association and the WEA District con- 
cerned with a view to concerting action. 

The Annual Conference amply demonstrated the vigour of the Associa- 
tion and dispersed clear in its mind about the tasks facing it during the 
coming year. D. CARADOG JONES 


THE RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL MEETING 1952 


The Annual Meeting of the Residential Colleges Committee, held at 
Hillcroft College on April 17th-18th, provided a useful opportunity for 
the heads of the Colleges to exchange views on common problems. The 
presence of the Secretary of the National Institute of Adult Education 
was much appreciated. 

The Colleges were naturally concerned at the possibility of educational 
economies affecting their work. They were pleased to note an assurance 
given in the House of Commons on March 25th by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education that grants to them were not to 
be cut. Much, of course, depends on the reaction of local education 
authorities who finance the majority of students. Here the Committee 
were able to record a substantial step forward taken during the year in 
conjunction with the Association of Education Committees. On February 
29th, 1952, the Executive Committee of that body agreed to commend for 
consideration by committees in membership a scale of fees and personal 
allowances for students at the Colleges. It is hoped that the response of 
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Authorities will be sympathetic, and that a move will be made to reduce 
some of the anomalies described in an article on ‘The Long-Term Resi- 
dential Colleges and the LEAs’ which appeared in the Autumn 1951 
issue of ADULT EDUCATION. The Committee were very appreciative of the 
help given in this connection by the Association of Education Committees, 
and the careful consideration of the problems of adult students now shown 
by the majority of Authorities. A similar approach is to be made to 
Scottish authorities through the Education Department of the Scottish 
Office. 

Some concern was expressed at the reduction in the number of overseas 
students sponsored by the British Council. As adult students formed only 
a small proportion of their scheme, it seems unfortunate that they are ‘to 
suffer a heavy cut which seems likely almost to eliminate them. In general, 
it was felt that the Colleges gained greatly from a mixture of students 
from all parts of the country and overseas—any tendency to localized 
recruiting would, it was felt, diminish the value of the educational 
experiences offered. The strength of the Colleges as a group lies in their 
variety—and the wide choice this offers to adult students with different 
backgrounds and interests. 

Consideration was also given to the ‘ external relations’ of the Residen- 
tial Colleges, and in particular to their link with the facilities offered by 
Unesco. The lack of any direct contact with the British Co-operating Body 
and its Standing Committee on Adult Education was felt to be a weak- 
ness. An approach is to be made to find if this can be corrected, possibly 
by using the National Institute of Adult Education as a recognized channel 
of communication. 

A wide range of other subjects relating to the work of the Colleges came 
under review. In general, the Committee felt that the value of long-term 
residential adult education was being increasingly recognized in the com- 
munity since the 1944 Act. Problems there would undoubtedly be in the 
future, as the Act came fully into operation and the ladder of educational 
opportunity for all widened. But the increased post-war demand for the 
facilities available shows little sign of slackening. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
—AN EXHIBITION AND A CONFERENCE 


The Women’s Institutes Exhibition of Handicrafts, held in a gallery at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum from March 13th-26th, was in many 
ways an experiment. It was a courageous break with tradition in that the 
staging had been placed in the hands of 2 professional and that instead of 
showing the articles in classes such as plain sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
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the human element was stressed and the various sections were the Country 
Bride, the Country Christening, the Country Child, etc. 

Mr Alec Heath, M.S.I.A., who designed the staging and arranged the 
articles, used country materials to get his effects. The bays down each 
side of the gallery were divided by willow hurdles and these hurdles also 
hung like canopies over each bay. 

The articles shown had been carefully selected—first at County Exhibi- 
tions, then at seven Area Centres and finally in London. The space avail- 
able for the Exhibition was very limited but the policy of giving adequate 
space to each article resulted in a very beautiful display which fully justified 
the sad task of discarding much good work. 

In the centre of the hall were screens on which educational exhibits of 
lace, patchwork, rugs, smocking, puppetry and wool craft were arranged 
—these showed the materials and tools used for each craft as well as the 
finished specimens and included an explanatory paragraph with a short 
bibliography. 

In a smaller gallery leading into the main part of the Exhibition were 
Women’s Institute banners, and a publications stall, which was beseiged 
from morning to night by people anxious to buy books and leaflets giving 
information on a variety of crafts. And here also was the large embroidered 
hanging depicting women’s work in wartime on which 400 Institute mem- 
bers have worked. The centre panel shows the three Services, the panels 
on each side show work on the land and in the factory. Round the frame- 
work are eighteen medallions illustrating such occupations as nursing, 
forestry, canteen work, ARP, WVS, etc. 

The standard of work was high and surprised many of the general 
public who attended in unexpectedly large numbers ; they found it diffi- 
cult to believe that all the articles exhibited had been made in their homes 
by countrywomen, most of whom had learned their crafts from the teach- 
ing given through the Women’s Institutes. 

From 1920 onwards, the Women’s Institutes have trained their own 
members to demonstrate and teach other members. In this they have been 
greatly helped by the Local Education Authorities and now, when so 
many Authorities are short of teachers, they in their turn are able to help 
by providing in many instances highly skilled craft teachers who are able 
to take classes in remote villages. The would-be teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of attending Methods of Teaching Schools held at Denman 
College and the Federation hold Tests. ‘A ’—the work Test ; ‘ B’—the 
demonstrator’s Tesc ; ‘C ‘—the teacher’s Test. Exhibitions are held only 
occasionally but this work of teaching is going on in the villages all the 
time. 

The Conference on ‘ Education in the WI Movement’, at the Queen 
Mary Hall, Great Russell Street, on March 25th, attended by over 200 
members from 47 counties, had a markedly practical flavour and generally 
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managed to steer clear of ‘ pious hopes’. The accent was mainly on the 
educational work done through the WI monthly meeting itself and by 
the Sub-committees responsible for General Education in the County 
Federations. 

Mrs J. L. Stocks gave a most enlivening opening address on the aims of 
adult education and its place in the educational system, explaining vividly 
the complete change of emphasis that had taken place since the early days. 
Now it set out to provide opportunity for vocational training and to give 
everybody, after they had left school or college, a more abundant life, 
helping people to get out of their own particular rut and to make them- 
selves better citizens and better able to endure loneliness, sickness or even 
a luxury cruise! 

To-day, adult education was available for anyone who wanted it, from 
the ages of 15 to 90. Many people, however, needed to be gently led to it 
and it was here that the voluntary organizations could play a particularly 
important part. It was their job not just to supply education but to give 
people the appetite for it. 

All should be vigilant to make sure that any cuts in educational expen- 
diture were made in the right places and did not harm the permanent 
framework of education. Whatever else had to go, the size of classes in 
junior schools must not be increased. Adult education, on the other hand, 
was relatively cheap and every effort should be made both locally and 
nationally to see that the cuts were not too heavy. 

The discussion on ‘Education through the WI’ was animated and 
practical and one felt that there was not nearly enough time to deal with 
all the points members wanted to raise. The main heads of discussion 
were the educational content of the WI monthly meeting, the establish- 

‘ment of County Federation Panels of Speakers, follow-up in the County 
Federations and Institutes of work done at Denman College and vice 
versa, and the WI and the LEA. 

It was recognized that the educational part of the WI monthly meeting 
programme was inevitably rather ‘ snippety ’ because of the need to cater 
for the many different interests of the members of the Institutes over the 
year’s programme. Moreover, it was only meant to be an hors d’oeuvres, 
stimulating an appetite to follow-up the subject by classes locally or by 
going to a course at Denman College. Nevertheless several counties had 
tried experiments to achieve more continuity, such as getting together 
thirteen Institutes who could all get to one town for a series of talks by 
Oxford Extra-Mural Lecturers, and providing linked talks on subjects 
which the County Federation Education Committee wanted introduced 
and giving some subsidy over the cost of speakers. From Cornwall came 
an example of excellent co-operation between the LEA and the various 
bodies concerned with adult education which had resulted in the appoint- 

ment of resident tutors who co-operated very closely with the County 
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Federation, giving single talks, short courses, one-day schools and short 
residential courses. This had led to a demand from Institute members 
themselves to follow up subjects more thoroughly. 

From other counties came evidence of very varied help given by the 
LEAs, and of the fact that it was through a movement such as the Women’s 
Institutes that the LEAs could receive effective and inexpensive assistance 
in carrying out a large part of their statutory duty in adult education. 

Colour and stimulus were added to the Conference by the exhibits 
arranged by ten organizations closely connected with adult education.* 
The displays were small and very varied—from the lovely arrangement of 
flowers, the photographs and bottles of mead and apple-and-honey wine of 
the Essex Institute of Agriculture, displays of programmes, syllabuses, 
leaflets, pamphlets and journals, to the model library used by men at sea, 
the social science reconnaissance and model showing the work of a Com- 
munity Association, and a display showing the many-sided interests of 
the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds. Although there was not as 
much emphasis on methods of presentation and visual aids in the talks 
and discussions as had been expected, they were strongly represented in 
the exhibits, and the Council of Industrial Design’s box exhibits of table 
pottery provided a complete contrast from all the rest. 

Sir John Maud was brilliantly practical on even such a high-flown subject 
as ‘ The Importance of Education towards Creating International Under- 
standing’, stressing all the time that it was through personal contacts 
between individuals that peace between nations would eventually be built. 

In the last year 100,000 individual educational visits had been paid by 
people from the United Kingdom to other countries and he hoped that 
before long this number would be multiplied considerably. He also put in 
a plea for far more wandering scholars, taking graduate or post-graduate 
courses at universities outside their home country. 

Pointing out that it was roughly true to say that a half to two-thirds of 
the world’s population could not read or write, Sir John urged that people 
in the United Kingdom should pause to consider their obligations and 
opportunities to help those in other parts of the world to be educated. 
This in itself would be a most important step towards improving under- 
standing between the peoples of the world. But first and foremost, it was 
the work done between individuals to help each other and in bringing up 
their children in such a way as to prepare them to understand people of 
other countries that was the foundation on which future generations would 
build international understanding across barriers which sometimes seemed 
too high for the present generation. M.H.F. 

C.B. 

* The National Institute itself, the WEA, the NCSS and the NFCA, a Essex 

Institute of Agriculture, ‘the Young Farmers’ Clubs, Seafarers’ Education Service, 


National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds and the National Committee for Visual 
Aids in Education and the Council of Industrial Design. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION. A Report of the Advisory Council on Education 
in Scotland. (HMSO, Cmd. 8454, 175 pp., 5s.) 

This report was called for by the Secretary of State for Scotland in 
January 1947 to review and make recommendations on the provisions for 
further education in the Scottish Education Act, 1946. The Committee 
reported back in October 1951 and its report was published in March of 
this year. 

The result of the committee’s deliberations is a report which is of much 
interest to anybody concerned with education both north and south of the 
border. It is of the same high standard in language, analysis and layout as 
the reports on Scottish Primary and Secondary Education which were 
published in 1946 and 1947. 

As the report covers the whole field of further education in 175 pages it 
is not as detailed in discussing the problems of particular branches of the 
field as may be desirable. The specialist in any one type of further educa- 
tion may well feel that the report does not treat his particular concern 
sufficiently exhaustively. The committee’s implicit assumption on which 
the whole report is based that all further education is one unity is in itself 
a matter on which reasonable people may well disagree. 

. The discussion in Chapter IV on the aims of further education is 
admirable and it is much to be hoped that it will be read by all Members 
of Parliament who desire to cut ‘ unnecessary and extravagant’ expendi- 
ture on education. A few brief quotations of what the committee considers 
to be the general aims of further education will indicate its tone. ‘.. . Like 
education generally to foster the full and harmonious development of 
the individual. The educational provisions will have to be sufficiently 
catholic to meet diversity in ability, temperament, capacity and age . . . to 
discover minds which can follow and benefit from a close study of the 
sciences and humanities . . . to provide opportunity for the majority of 
men and women to appreciate the thoughts, attitudes and feelings of 
men... to teach men and women not merely to fill in their time agree- 
ably but to live in a manner consonant with human dignity . . . to ensure 
that the organization of further education is such that those taking part 
desire to do so and not feel it a duty laid upon them . . . to provide voca- 
tional training for all types of employment and to produce technical staffs 
ready to adapt themselves quickly to new situations.’ These aims are 
nowadays generally accepted by all serious students of the subject ; never- 
theless it is encouraging to find them stated so neatly and persuasively in 
an official document published in March 1952. 

The Committee considers in some detail the three main divisions of 
further education ; technical education, cultural education, and social 
and recreational education. 
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A proposal is made that two of the major problems in technical educa- 
tion, the system of apprenticeship training for craftsmen and the division 
of function between the Universities and the Central Institutions (Senior 
Technical Colleges) in training technologists be referred to special ad hoc 
committees to be set up by the Secretary of State. Space does not permit 
the discussion or even the enumeration of the score of recommendations 
made concerning technical education. Many of these are quite pathbreak- 
ing and almost all are equally applicable to the English educational system. 
The suggestion to set up for an experimental period special schools for 
apprenticeship training of craftsmen on the lines of the French system may 
prove to be of great assistance in improving the productivity of British 
industry. Two other proposals will be of interest to teachers ; ‘ within the 
range of subjects common to day and evening classes adequate number of 
staff be appointed to teach partly during the day and partly in the even- 
ing ’ and that ‘ national salary scales for evening continuation class teachers 
in Scotland be framed and adopted’. Students will be interested in the 
recommendations that no fees are to be charged to students (of any age) 
attending organized evening courses in continuation school or central 
institutions and that ‘ when new schools are being built, thought be given 
to the use of the building for evening classes ’. 

Liberal studies, music, drama and arts and crafts form, in the com- 
mittee’s view, the basis of cultural education, ‘. . . it is through arts and 
crafts that the majority of ordinary men and women can share in our 
national cultural heritage ; the development of craftsmanship and the 
cultivation of good taste are among the chief aims of further education, 
arts and crafts, along with music and drama, must always constitute the 
greater part of adult education.’ The pages supporting and justifying 
these views make very good reading. The comments and recommendations 
in respect of the liberal studies are, with two important exceptions, very 
similar to the familiar WEA line. The Committee attaches great impor- 
tance to the recruitment of young men and women, between 18 and 25, 
to adult classes, a view rather too adventurous for many officers and 
supporters of the WEA. After paying tribute to the valuable pioneer 
work undertaken by the WEA the report continues: ‘. . . they have 
tended to regard the higher intellectual groups as their main sphere of 
influence . . . they have up till now catered for a very restricted clientele 
and we suggest the time has come to review this. If they are to undertake 
the promotion of Liberal Studies for all sections of the population, they 
will have to cast the net more widely.’ The twin aims of the WEA to 
guard standards and to educate manual workers may well be incompatible. 
The Committee’s suggestion that the WEA should review its policy should 
be taken up. 

The recommendations on methods in further education follow the best 
modern practice and therefore would prove to be expensive to implement. 
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It may even be that the importance of some forms of equipment, e.g. films 
and gramophones, is overstated. 

The final recommendations on recruitment and training of staff are in 
many respects the most revolutionary. It is suggested that ‘ the worker in 
further education’ should take a training course lasting three years of 
which about half should be devoted to social studies. It is envisaged that 
further education becomes a profession in its own right distinct from day- 
school teaching. The detailed recommendations on training are specific to 
the Scottish educational structure and cannot here be further elaborated. 

At present all further education in Scotland is provided by the Local 
Authorities. The report does not recommend any change of this well-estab- 
lished Scottish tradition. The Universities and voluntary agencies are 
invited to co-operate with the LEAs and even offered grants to organize 
classes and less formal activities but the Authority is to remain the only 
providing body. If all Local Education Authorities were as good as the 
best, this policy would have very much to commend it but in practice 
Scottish Education Authorities are much like other human agencies—some 
are better than others. The fact that further education is voluntary and is 
to a large extent something which has ‘to be sold’ to the citizen makes 
it very much more dependent on the personal attitude of the senior officials 
and the members of an Education Authority. An unsympathetic Director 
of Education or a political caucus dominating an education committee 
can go a long way within the law to stifle the development of further 
education in their area. Voluntary agencies who have the powers of pro- 
viding bodies are invaluable in such circumstances and, even in more 
favourable conditions, will often act as pacemakers to the Authorities. It 
is much to be regretted that this viewpoint is not only implicitly rejected 
by the committee but is not even discussed. 

The attitude of the four Scottish Universities to adult education is not 
referred to in any part of the report and strictly speaking is outside the 
committee’s terms of reference. Lord Greenhill, in a note of reservation on 
the government of Newbattle Abbey College, speaks of the ‘ wide 
difference between extra-mural committees ’. Had it not been for this note 
the reader of the report would not have known that the contribution of 
the University of St. Andrew to adult education is negligible while that 
of the University of Glasgow compares well with that of any in the United 
Kingdom. P. R. KAIM-CAUDLE 


NEW TRENDS IN EDUCATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Nicholas 
Hans. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 261 pp., 18s.) 


Published in 1951, this volume in the International Library of Sociology 
is of sufficient permanent importance to merit notice rather late in the day. 
By thorough and painstaking research Dr Hans has gone far to redeem 
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the educational reputation of the eighteenth century which too many of 
us have been accustomed to accept as a period of stagnation and torpor 
through which only the new energies of the nineteenth century could 
break. By a detailed examination of the social origins and educational 
backgrounds of a large sample of distinguished men, born between 1685 
and 1785, whose careers are noted in the DNB, Dr Hans shows con- 
vincingly that until the last years of the century, social mobility related to 
educational opportunity was emphatically greater than a hundred years 
later. The industrial revolution poured like an evil flood over much estab- 
lished educational practice which in its declared aims and performance 
foreshadowed our present-day concerns—‘. . . through the study of the 
sciences they discovered the unity of the world and they believed in educa- 
tion. They emphasized the close connection of “‘ polite” and “ useful” 
knowledge and a “ liberal” education for them included not only classics 
and religion, but sciences and technical subjects as well.’ His classification 
and study of the different categories of denominational and private institu- 
tions and academies places the earlier estimates of the importance of the 
Dissenting Academies in an entirely new perspective whilst the two 
chapters on ‘ Adult Education ’ (expanding material originally contributed 
to this journal in 1935 and 1936) will probably mean revision of a good 
many ‘ History ’ syllabuses in general courses on adult education. All who 
are interested in the historical aspects of educational research would do 
very well to study this excellent example. E.D. 


QUESTIONS AND Discussion, by W. E. Styler. (WEA and WETUC, 
30 pp., 1s. 6d.) 

Whilst only of pamphlet length, Mr Styler’s new Study Outline deserves 
a brief note in our review space if only pour encourager les autres. For the 
second time in recent years the author has tried to put on record succinctly 
the reflections of an experienced tutor on problems of method which are 
fundamental to the successful conduct of tutorial classes—and to all other 
groups which adopt a similar framework of exposition and discussion. 
Mr Styler ranges sufficiently in time and space for examples, to rebut the 
suggestion recently made by an American visitor that English adult educa- 
tion relies for methodology on ‘the divine revelation granted at Oxford 
in or about the year 1907’. His comment is kindly but telling. We are all 
in the gallery—the too talkative student (and tutor), the doubtful starter, 
the text-book parrot, the disconsolate bewildered—and there is help and 
comfort for most of us. It has the great merits of assuming unity of 
purpose between tutor and student and of showing with unusual clarity 
how discussion in class links with the assumptions of a democratic society. 
Mr Styler makes short work of ‘ therapeutic values’ in themselves but he 
has made a thoroughly English contribution to the un-English study of 
‘Group Dynamics ’. E.M.H. 
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The 35th Annual Report of the Conference of Educational Associations 
1952, published by the Conference Office at King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, at 3s. 6d., entitled 1NDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
MASS MIND is a conveniently handy summary of the proceedings of that 
annual, mammoth conference. The presidential address under the title 
‘Freedom and Education’ was given this year by Robert Birley, Head- 
master of Eton College, and among the sectional reports those from the 
Association for Education in Citizenship, the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology and the Society for Education in Art may be of particular 
interest to readers of this Journal. 

ANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1951-2 have been received from the Educa- 
tion Executive of the National Co-operative Education Association, the 
National Council of Social Service, the National Council of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
(for the year ended December 31st, 1951) and the Universities Council for 
Adult Education. From all these reports it is gratifying to note that despite 
the threatened economy cuts everywhere, there has, as yet, been no decrease 
in activities in the field. Far from retrenching, the YMCA, for example, 
reports an increasing co-operation with industrial leaders and principals 
of Technical Colleges, particularly in the provision of residential courses. 
Denman College, the residential college of the Women’s Institutes, appears 
to take up a larger proportion than ever of the thoughts of the NFWI 
Education Committee and therefore of the annual report. A section of 
the Co-operative Education Association’s report deals specifically with 
‘Technical and Adult Education’ and includes a report of the agreement 
reached between the Association and the WEA recommending ‘that 
Societies and Education Committees should make the fullest possible use 
of the help the WEA as a providing body in the forms of adult education 
with which the WEA is concerned ’. Of the fifteen photographic illustra- 
tions of the NCSS report, five depict classes, music or discussion groups 
at work. 

This continuing activity in all sections may account for the need to 
reprint the report DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION, prepared by the National 
Institute of Adult Education in 1949 and published by the Institute jointly 
with the Association of Education Committees. It is now again available 
from either body at gd. per copy. 

THE CENTURY THEATRE, the unique theatre-on-wheels, is nearing com- 
pletion and a production of Shakespeare’s orHELLO is planned for the 
company’s first tour of theatreless towns and villages. As part of the 
efforts to raise the last sum necessary for completion, Mr Wilfred Harrison 
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is giving a series of recitals of short stories suitable for the entertainment 
of large or small audiences in any kind of room, hall or theatre. Music 
and Arts Societies, Social Clubs, Education Authorities, etc., wishing to 
arrange a visit by Mr Harrison are invited to write to him at the Century 
Theatre, Leicester Road, Hinckley. His fees are very reasonable. 

The January edition of oversea EDucaTION (published for the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies by HMSO quarterly, 1s. 6d.) came to hand late. 
In addition to its usual wealth of contributions drawn from field experience 
it contained a useful note on the Conference on Adult Education in the 
British Colonies held at Cambridge in August 1951. The April issue opens 
a new volume with a change in appearance which is now as pleasant as 
the contents are excellent. Professor Mason of the University of Malaya 
writes with knowledge and sympathy about the Singapore Council for 
Adult Education. Stressing that ‘ The pattern . . . is quite different from 
that in the U.K..,’ he ends with a comment that may be worth our considera- 
tion: ‘ The fact that interest in adult education arises out of self-centred 
and economic motives and not out of social consciousness is not one to be 
denounced or derided but is rather to be accepted as a challenge.’ 

Another quarterly which is perhaps less known to our readership than 
it deserves is aRMy EDUCATION (published by the RAEC from the Institute 
of Army Education, Eltham Palace, London, S.E.9, 2s. 6d.). The March 
number contains an interesting consideration of group influences in 
promoting what the author describes as ‘an integral view of general 
education ’. It is good at this date to find a reasoned defence of the ABCA 
contribution to method in Further Education even if not all Col. Baxter’s 
conclusions will be acceptable either inside or outside the army. With this 
issue, editorship passes from Col. Burgess (on his appointment as C.E.O., 
Middle East Land Force) to Col. Salusbury. It also notes the retirement of 
Col. Anthony. All of them have attended and contributed to Institute 
Conferences in recent years and we wish them well in their new spheres. 

The Egyptian Education Bureau, at 4 Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon St., 
W.1, publishes monthly THe sutetin. The February issue (No. 62) con- 
centrates as might be expected on the unhappy events of recent months. 
It does so with dignity and restraint and the Eton and Slough branch of 
the WEA are to be congratulated on having provided a platform for 
Mr. A. A. Ateek to express so fully and forcibly the views on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations here reprinted under the title ‘Egypt’s Point of View’. 
The Bulletin should provide very useful material for Current and Inter- 
national Affairs classes. 
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